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Prohibition Unit |Growth of White Population 
In Last Decade Is Analyze 


Bars Employment 
Of Women Agents 


Their Use as Investigators Is 
Against Bureau’s. Policy 
In Every Respect, Asserts 
Director Woodcock 


iga 
’ 
s 


| 
| 


Suspends Two Men 
For Violating Rule. 


Officers at Buffalo Who En- 
gaged Woman to Help Build 
Up Case Against Suspect 
Are Disciplined 





The Bureau of Prohibition looks with 
disfavor upon the employment of women 
in the agency force of the prohibition 
corps and their use is prohibited without 
specific authorization, according to an 
oral announcement, Aug. 13, by Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, Director of Prohibition. 

Mr. Woodcock’s statement of policy re- 
specting the use of women in enforce- 
ment work was made simultaneously with 
an announcement that two agents at- 
tached to the Buffalo district office had 
been suspended for employing a woman 
to make “buys” in the agents’ efforts to 
build up a case against an alleged violator 
of the law. 


Against Bureau's Policy 


“We see no need for the employment of 
women in that work,’ the Director said. 
“We frown on it in every respect, and 
we are not permitting it. There may be 
some cases where investigation may be 
carried out properly by women agents, 
but their use is against our policy.” Ad- 
ditional information was made available 
as follows: 


The Buffalo incident involved the em- 
ployment of a woman to make purchases | 
in a suspected place and as a result of 
the “buys” she was arrested for intoxica- 
tion. Her story was related to officers 
and thus the nature of her employment 
became known. 


While the Bureau here does not know 
who employed the woman or who paid 
her the money she said she was supposed 
to receive for each discovery of violators, 
she told officers that she was to get $10 
for each purchase of “evidence.” No Fed- 
eral funds have been allotted for payment 
to women in the agency force, and it is 
not now contemplated that any will be | 
set aside for use in that way. 


Employes Suspended 


The agents who were responsible for use 
of the Buffalo woman have been sus- 
pended from active duty pending a com- 
plete inquiry. It has not been determined 
whether they will be dismissed, or merely 
disciplined by further suspension without 
pay. 

At any rate, it is the intention of the 
Bureau to punish any agent 
contrary to the rules by obtaining the as- 
sistance of women in gathering evidence 
of violations when that assistance re- 
quires the women to do actual purchasing 
or to aid in raids. 

It is to be understood that the Bureau 
is making no _ discrimination against 
women as such. The position merely is 
that the policy does not contemplate their 
use for several reasons which the Bureau 
administration deems to be sufficient. 


Reasons for Policy 


In the first instance, it is the well 


established belief that the use of women, 


lead to conditions and methods of enforce- 
ment that are not of the high standard 
which the Director’ believes should 
obtain. , A second condition is that they 
may not be requested to do some of the 
work ur make some of the investigations 
that men could and would do without 
embarrassment. 

While it is possible that in some in- 
stances, the work of a woman investigator 
might be more effective than that of a 
man on the same job, these instances are 
deemed to be exceedingly few, and the 
tasks as a whole are considered to be 
outside the realm of women’s duties. 

The Bureau has been striving to build 
up a code of ethics in the agency corps 
that will merit the cooperation of all be- 
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Albert B. Fall Denied 


Executive Clemency 





Former Secretary of Interior 
Must Serve Sentence 


The Department of Justice has denied 
the application for executive clemency 
made on behalf of Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior, who recently 
went to jail in New Mexico to begin his 
term of one year and one day following 
conviction of charges of bribery in con- 
nection with naval oil leases while he 
held his Cabinet post, according to a 
statement issued by the Department of 
Justice Aug. 13. 


The application for executive clemency 
was signed by the two United States Sena- 
tors from New Mexico and by other State 
officials and prominent citizens of the 
State, according to oral information made 
available at the Department. 


Rules Governing Applications 


The rules governing applications 
pardon: require that opinions be 


for 
sub- 


mitted to the Department from all public! 


ofticials who have had to do with the 
prosecution, and in lieu of these require- 


ments, the Department several days ago 
received such opinions from Justice Wil- 
liam Hitz of the Supreme Court of type 


District of Columbia, Atlee Pomerene, 


special counsel for the Government, and 


who goes | 


Hi 


ghest Rate of Incre 


Native-born of Mixed Parentage 


HE native white population of the 

United States of mixed parentage 
(having one parent native and one for- 
eign born), led all other groups of the 
white classification in rate of increase from 
1920 to 1930 with an increase of 20.8 per 
cent during the decade, the Bureau of the 
Census announced Aug. 13 in an analysis 
of the white population of the United 
States by nativity and parentage. 

Native .white population with native 
parentage came second with an increase 


ot 20.1 per cent Native population oi 
foreign parentage (having both parents 
of foreign birth) showed an increase of 


9.5 per cent, while the foreign born white 
population increased only eight-tenths of 
1 per cent. The total white population on 
an adjusted basis showed an increase of 
15.7 per cent during the decade. 

The Bureau's statement follows in full} 
text: 

The Director of the Census today an- | 
nounced the white population of the 
United States classified according to na- 


tivity and parentage, as shown by the 
Fifteenth Census, taken as of April 1, 
1930. 


The total white population of the United 
States on the census date was 108,864,- 
207, forming 87.7 per cent of the entire 
population of 122,775,046. Of the total 
white population, 95,497,800, or 87.7 per 
cent, were native, and 13,366,407, or 12.3 
per cent, were foreign born. Of the native 


President Endorses 
Recreation Systems 
Operating in Cities 


Greets ‘Boys and Girls of 
America’ in Connection 
With Anniversary Fete of 
Recreation Association 


President Hoover in a message “to the 
boys and girls of America” addressed to 
them through the National Recreation 
Association, with headquarters in New 
| York City, declared that municipal play- 
grounds are “a boon” to the boyhood and 
girlhood of the country. The message, 
which was sent in connection with the 
commemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. follows in full text: 


“To the boys and giris of America: Two 
}and a half million of you are playing to- 
day in the playgrounds of nearly a 
thousand cities. Your elders rejoice with 
you in your fun and freckles, your sports 
and games and all that goes into making 
you happy and healthy boys and girls. 
| Your zest in life is a precious possession 
|and your laughter makes a joyous chorus 
throughout the land. Thousands of de- 
voted men and women under the leader- 
ship of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion have labored for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to provide the playgrounds which you 


| enjoy. We rejoice with you and with 
them in this boon to the boyhood and 


girlhood of our country. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 


Recreation Movement Grows 


The public recreation movement showed 
a steady growth in 1930, according to in- 
formation supplied Aug. 13 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor. 

Last year 980 cities reported recreation 
facilities and programs, compared with 
945 in 1929, it is disclosed in the annual 
report of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, received by the Department. The 
communities and cities spent nearly $38,- 
520,000 for recreation purposes last year, 
and for only 573 cities the total yearly 
or seasonal attendance of partigipants and 
spectators at outdoor playgrounds was al- 
most 207,000,000. 

Indoor .ccreation centers in 146 cities 
drew 14,019,147 persons, it was pointed out. 
These figures do not include the millions 
of people who used the athletic fields, 
bathing beaches and swimming pools, golt 
courses, Summer camps, and other recre- 
ation areas. 

Training of Workers 

The following additional information 
was made available from the report: 
| The report shows that increasing em- 
phasis is being placed upon the training 
of employed recreation workers and 
brings out the growing importance of or- 
ganized league activities, 
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WORLD WEATH 


ER 


such as base-! 


d 


ase Is Shown Among 
| 


white population, 70,136,614 were of native | 
parentage, 16,999,221 were of foreign par- 
entage (having both parents of foreign 
birth), and 8,361,965 were of mixed par-| 
entage (having one parent native and one} 
parent foreign born). These figures, with | 
the corresponding data for 1920, are sum- 
marized in Table 1. (Tables referred to 
are printed on Page 8.) | 

Comparison, between the censuses of | 
1920 and 1930 for the white population | 
and for all of the nativity groups except 
the native white of native parentage is 
complicated by the fact that in 1920 the} 
class of population now termed “Mexican” 
was included in e white classification. 

It is estimated (oh the basis of the 1920) 
returns for country of birth and coufttry | 
of birth of parents) that 457,360 perscns | 
were included in the foreign-born white | 
group who would have been classified as 
Mexican in 1930, amd that 243,181 such 
persons were likewise included in the 
native white of foreign or mixed parent- 
age, making a total of 700,541 persons | 
counted as white in 1920 who would have 
been classed as Mexican under the 1930 
instructions. 

Because of this situation two columns) 
are shown in Table 1 for 1920, the first 
giving the figures for each group as re- 
ported and the second presenting adjusted | 
figures, obtained by subtracting in each 
case the estimated number of Mexicans. 

Obviously, the adjusted figures form the | 
more accurate basis for comparisons and | 
for computing percentages of increase. | 
Using these figures we find that the for- | 
eign-born white population of the United | 
States shows an increase of eight-tenths | 
of 1 per cent, while the native population | 
of foreign parentage shows an increase of 
8.5 per cent and the native population of | 
mixed parentage an increase of 20.8 per} 
cent. 

The total white population on the ad- 
justed basis shows an increase of 15.7 
per cent between 1920 and 1930, and the 
native white population of native par- 
entage, which is not affected by the change 
in the classification of the persons now 
termed “Mexicans,” shows an increase of | 
20.1 per cent. 

Table 2 shows the white population by 





nativity and parentage for the North, 
South, and West. 
The _ foreign-born white population, 


which on the basis of the adjusted figures 


(Continued ‘on Page 8, Column 3.3 
Bicentennial Plans 


For Capital Given | 


|More Applications Cotton Situation 


For Radio Permits 


Federal Commission Reports 
Reduction in Number | 
Of Broadcasters 


NEARLY 1.500 more applications were 

received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in the fiscal year 1931 than in 
1930, according to a statement of the 
Commission Aug. 13. The Commission's 
statement follows in full text: 

In the year 1931 the Commission re- 
ceived 10,030 applications as compared 
with 8.543 during the year 1930; and 
there were 8,628 instruments of author- 
ization issued as compared with 7,655 
issued during the previous year. 

In addition to the above the Commis- 
sion received 20,609 applications for 
amateur radio stations of which 20,204 
were granted during 1931. 

The figures also show a reduction in 
the number of radio broadcasting sta- | 
tions. Twenty radio broadcasting sta- | 
tions were deleted, five of which were 
consolidated with other licensed sta- | 
tions, and two of which were consoli- | 
dated into one station. Eleven new ra- 
dio broadcasting stations were author- | 
ized to be constructed, making a total 
of 612 authorized stations as compared 
with 621 at the end of 1930. 


Workers’ Efficiency 
Cut Third in Some 
Districts by Malaria 





Public Health Service Says 
Highest Rate of Chronic 
Infection Is 60 Per Cent 


In One State | 


Malaria, which still constitutes a serious 
public health problem, is cutting down, 
by at least one-third, the efficiency of 
thousands of industrial and agricultural 
workers in the Southern United States, it 
was stated orally Aug. 13 at the Public 
Health Service. 

Prevalency Is High 

One Stale reports as many as from 
80,000 to 100,000 cases of malaria every 
year, and the actual number of cases in 
all reporting States is much higher than 
what is reported, it was explained. The 


| highest rate of chronic malarial infection 


is about 60 per cent in some districts, and 
averages from 20 to 40 per cent in others 
where malarial control work has not been 


| perfected, according to the statement. 


Malaria indirectly kills many people by 
weakciuing their resistance and strength 
against other illnesses, it was said. And 
because of its effect on the efficiency of its 


| victims, malaria, of course, causes the loss 


Events in Honor of George 
Washington Will Cover 
Period of Nine Months 





The National Capital, from Feb. 22 to 
Thanksgiving Day, 1932, is to be the stage 
for the most extensive and varied por- 
trayal of the growth of the American 
Nation that has ever been conceived or 
attempted, the District of Columbia George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission an- 
nounced Aug. 13 in making public its 
program for the year. 

The announcement of the 
follows in full text: 

Embracing in its scope the whole story of 
the development of the United States since 
1732, the chronological program for 
George Washington Bicentennial in the 
National Capital in 1932 was announced 
today by Arnold Kruckman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. 

The program revealed that Washington 
next year from Feb. 22 to Thanksgiving 
Day is to be the stage for the most exten- 
sive and varied portrayal of the growth of 
the American Nation that has ever been 
conceived or attempted. 


Other Events Expected 


Commission 


An almost continuous round of im- 
pressive and colorful events to be partici- 
pated in by the entire Nation and the 


United States foreign possessions is cov- 
ered by the announced program. All events 
listed on the program have been definitely 
assured, but some changes in the sched- 
uled dates are possible. 

Opening at the Washington Monument 
on the 200th anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s birth, the program includes many 
picturesque and moving events commem- 
orative of George Washington and the 
' stirring days of Colonial America between 
that date and November, 1932, when the 
celebration will culminate with a great 
Thanksgiving Day ceremony. 

Highlights of the “arranged program, to 
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SERVICE PLANNED 


BY CODE REPORTS FROM VESSELS 





Selected Ships of All Nations to Exchange Observations 
Under Copenhagen Agreement 





NTERNATIONAL exchange by radio 
of marine weather observations by 
use of a uniform numeral code will be 
provided under an agreement reached 
recently between representatives of the 
meteorological services of the world at a 
conference in Copenhagen, it was stated 
orally Aug. 13 by E. B. Calvert, principal 
meteorologist in charge of the Forecast- 
ing Division of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 


Additional information made available 
by Mr. Calvert follows: 


This code is now used by ships of all 


Leo A. ee. District Attorney for the nations, so that a radio message of a 

District of Columbia, it was stated. weather report picked up by any ship 
It was explained that Mr. Fall is sub- can be translated easily and accurately 

ject to parole after he has served four regardless of the nationality of the ship 

- of ys sentence of = year and from which the message originated. 

one day, and this action is alone a matter . ‘ ; ant a an Se 

for consideration of the Pardon Board Under this plan each country has ar- 


Mr. Fall began serving his sentence about 
one mont’: ago. 


The Department's prepared statement 


follows in full text: 


The Department of Justice 
pleted its consideration of the 
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has com- 
applica- 


ranged to engage a certain number of 
ships of its own registry on which ob- 
servations will be taken at fixed hours 
and transmitted by radio, the ships to 
be selected from among those equipped 
with standardized meteorological instru- 
ments and long-range radio apparatus. 
The number of ships each nation en- 
gages in the project is in proportion to 


that nation’s total tonnage of vessels 
over 100 tons. 

There are to be eventually 1,000 se- 
lected ships of all nations sending radio 
reports regularly during voyages at sea. 
Of this number about 180 will be of 
United States registry. The hours of 
observation of all selected ships is iden- 
tical in all parts of the world—mid- 
vight, 6 a. m., noon, and 6 p. m., Green- 
wich mean time. Some ships having 
enough watch officers forward all fow 
observations daily, but on most vessels 
only two are radioed, giving preference 
to midnight and noon. 

Ship reports received at certain desie- 
nated shore stations will be subsequently 
included in collective broadcasts of land 
and ocean reports in accordance with 
standard schedules and will thus be 
made available for mapping of weather 
conditions in many parts of the world. 

The United States Weather Bureau 
now has about 25 selected ships of 
American registry which report by radio 
to that Bureau when in the Atlantic 
west of 35 degrees West, and to Euro- 
pean meteorological services when in 


| 
| 
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of large amounts of money annually in 
the malarial districts located principally in 
Southern States. The following informa- 
tion also was made available: | 
The death toll of this disease is really | 
much higher than at first appears to be 
the case. Many victims might have sur- 
}vived attacks of other diseases, if their 
| bodies already had not been weakened by 
j}attacks of malaria. 
Cooperation Asked 

States should seek greater cooperation 
|from local health units in obtaining re- 
|ports on malarial cases. This would aid | 
| greatly in the constant fight being waged 
in some sections of the country. 
Often, cases of the fever are not 
nized Probably only about oneshalf of 
them are brought to the attention of 
physicians. Numerous physicians, atop 
this, fail to report the cases of malaria 
tney treat. 

Eliminates Mosquitoes 

Some time ago, to illustrate the effect 
of malaria on the efficiency of industrial 
employes, the operator of a textile mill in 
the southern part of the country spent 
| $3,600 in eliminating malarial mosquitoes 
from the community around his plant. 
3efore getting rid of the malarial mos- 
quitoes, however, his workers had aver- 
aged an average unit of production of 109 
yards each. This unit of production was 
increased to 120 yards per worker by the 
ltime Chrisimas arrived. following the 
Summer in which mosquito eradication 
work had been done 
| The manufacturer told public health 
workers who had aided in the work of 
| exterminating malarial mosquitoes around 
his factory that, according to the in- 
creased efficiency in his workers, sum of 
$3,600 spent in the eradication work, had 
yielded a 1,500 per cent return. 





recog- 


Aluminum Cartel 


| May Be Dissolved 


Dissension Exists, Department 
Of Commerce Is Advised 


Indications point to the dissolution of 
| the international aluminum cartel of pro- 
ducers in six European nations when the 
present agreement expires Dec. 31, it is 


| lin, William E. Heitz. according to an oral 
announcement Aug. 13 at the Department 
of Commerce. Although it is reported 
that the domination of the market by the 
cartel was defensive and not aggressive, 
béing directed chiefly against the policy 


fetched to assume that dissolution would 
bring any material gain to the American 
aluminum interests, it was pointed out. 
The dissension which inspired talk of 
breaking up the cartel is primarily caused 
by a difference of opinion over excess sup- 
plies, increased production, and 
problems, which do not in themselves op- 


ness. 
the output 


increased, and an era ol 





abandonment of the cartel, it is difficult 
to see wherein the United States alumi- 
num interests would profit, it was stated 

The following additional 
| was made available: 

The most important aluminum producers 
ot Germany, France, and England and at 
| least one each from Switzerland, Austria 
and Norway form the combine. 

Difficulties have arisen since the forma- 
tion of the cartel in 1926, says Mr. Heitz 





}agreement as to the contingents on the 
|European markets. 
| The greatest difficulty 


to the contin- 
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Chairman 


Relief in Carry-over 


\ it 


reported by the American Consul at Ber- | 


of the American industry, it is rather far- | 


similar | 
erate to the benefit of the American busi- | 
If production quotas were discarded, | 
cul- 
ihroat competition instituted through the | 


information | 


especially in connection with reaching an 


Declared to Rest. 
With Producers 


Stone Says| 
Board’s Plan Would Re- | 
sult in Reduction in Crop | 


Of Four Million Bales 





| 


To Be Felt Next Year, 


Extra Session of Congress to 
Fix Minimum Price at 20 
Cents a Pound Asked by) 


Representative Patman 
amaetdon on niet | 

The Federal Farm Board's plan to have 
farmers plow under every third row of | 


|growing cotton, to reduce the crop and | 


raise prices in view of excessive supplies, 
is now “up to the Governors of the cot- 
ton-producing States,” who must decide | 
whether they wish to adopt the program 
and must work out the details of carrying 
out, James C. Stone. chairman of the 
Board, stated orally Aug. 13. 


The program not only would result in | 
greater. income to cotton farmers this | 
year, Mr. Stone said, but it would have | 
a continuing effect on future crops. It | 
involves a reduction of the supply by 
about 4,000,000 bales, he poinicd out, and 
withholding from the market of an addi- 
tional 3,000,000 bales held by the Cotton | 
Stabikzation Corporation and cotton co- | 
operatives, which would mean a material 
reduction of the prospective carry-over of | 
11,000,000 bales next season. 


Held to Increase Income 


An increase of about $3.75 in income to 
the farmer for each 10-acre tract of cot- 
ton would result from the plan, over the 
amount he would have received for the | 
full crop, William F. Schillling, another 
member of the Board, stated orally. He 
said this figure is based on a computation 
Which he made, assuming that the price 
of cotton rose 2 cents a pound as a result 
ol the Board's plan 

The Board's promise that the Stabiliza- 


| 


tion Corporation’s holdings of 1,300,000 
kales would be held off the market until 
July 31, 1932, if the plan is carried out 
does not carry an implied threat that 


these stocks will be thrown on the market 
if the plan is not adopted, Mr. Stone said. 
The Boarq@will decide on a policy for hans 
dling thse stocks if the plan is not 
adopted, he explained. 

There is no possibility, he said in reply 
to a question, that the Stabilization Cor- 


Mexican Border 


Closed at Night 


| Operation of Gambling Houses 


Across Rio Grande Causes 
Treasury Order 


I ECAUSE of the operation of gambling 

houses in Mexican cities just across 
the Rio Grande River from: Texas, the 
Treasury Aug. 13 issued an order to be- 
come effective Aug. 15 closing the border 
at night, according to an oral state- 
ment by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Seymour Lowman. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by Mr. Low- 
man: 

The customs collector for the San An- 
tonic, Texas, district has been instructed 
to discontinue 24-hour bridge service 
to Mexico at Eagle Pass, Brownsville, 
Hidalgo, Laredo and Del Rio, all in 
Texas At these points the 24-hour 
service will be replaced by service only 
from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. The orders 
also call for the night closing of the 
entire Texas border since there has been 
no 24-hour service at the other points 
of entry. The bridge between El Paso, 
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Temporary Increase 


poration will destroy one-third of its*hold- | 


ings in line with such action by farmers, 
since the Agricultural Marketing Act, un- 
der which the Board operates, does not 
authorize such action. 


Asked if he stiil believed the stabiliza- 
tion operations had been a success, Mr. 
Stone said he believed they had accom- 
plished much good. Carl Williams, mem- 
ber of the Board representing cotton 
growers, interposed that “Stabilization is 
always successful up to the point where 
you want to dispose of the _ product 
bought.” 

“Dead Line” September 


The “dead line” for- acceptance of the 
plan will be Sept. 1, Mr. Stone said. Al- 
ready one Governor has replied to the 


Board's telegram, he added, but the con- 
tent of the reply will not be made public 
by the Board until nearly all the answers 
are received and the general reaction to 
the proposal can be told. The proposal 
calls for actual carrying out of the plowing 
campaign between Sept. 1 and Sept. 15 
Asked if it will be possible for the Gov- 
ernors to mobilize the forces of the States 
to carry out the plan on such short notice, 
Mr. Stone said these forces can be mobi- 
lized very rapidly with cotton selling at 
present levels. The plan is not for legis- 
lation or other compulsory action, he 
added, but is for organization of all in- 
| terested parties to carry the message to 


the farmers. 

The program would not materially af- 
fect harvest employment, Mr, Williams 
said in reply to a question, since most 
cotton is picked by the families of the 
growers. 

With respect to reports of alleged ir- 


| regularities in the operations of the Texas 
| Cotton Cooperative Association, affiliated 
with the American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation, Mr. Williams said this is a mat- 
ter for the national cooperative to handle 
and that it is trying to straighten out the 
difficulties. 

The Board is firmly convinced that the 
proposal to plow under one-third of the 
crop will bring more money to the South 
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,of chemicals will commence 


| be barred. 


Urged If Rail Rate 


Petition Is Granted 


Chemical Interests Suggest 


An Advance Which Could 
Be Ended at Once in Case 
1. C. C. Raises Freight 


The plea that any increase in freight 
rates allowed the Nation's railroads by 
reason of their application for a 15 per 
cent horizontal advance, be in the nature 
of a temporary “surcharge” which may be 
terminated on short notice as soon as 
business “picks up,” was made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Aug. 13 by 


the Manutacturing Chemists’ Association , 


during hearings on the carriers’ proposal. 
(kx vette No. 103.) 


TL? chemical interests also sought to 
delay any increase in rates until the first 
of next year because of lone-term con- 


| tracts with consumers for chemical prod- 
ucts which would add to the cost of pro- 
| duction 
}some of that cost to the consumer. 


without the recourse of passing 


Glassware Industry In Favor 

While limestone and silicate of soda 
pwdurtrs testified in opposition to any 
increase in rates along similar lines taken 
by the chemical interests, glassware pro- 
ducers representing approximately 30 per 
cent of the illuminating glassware manu- 
factured in the United States supported 
the carriers’ plea although admitting that 
an increase in rates would hurt the glass- 


ware industry. 

The proceedings Aug. 13 were fourth 
day's hearing before the Commission, 
which are largely devoted to opposition 
testimony. 

Views of Chemical Interests 
W. N. Watson, Secretary ef the Manu- 


facturing Chemists’ Association, told the 
Commission that this association included 
70 members, engaged in the manufacture, 
production and distribution of chemicals 
Mr. Watson introduced as the first wit- 
ness for the association, H. M. Maybey, 
traffic expert for chemical interests. Mr. 
Maybey declared that on the basis of 
estimates made throughout the industry, 
it is expected that a heavier movement 
this Fall. 

He said that railroad prosperity was 
“hand in glove” with that of general busi- 
ness and that the condition of the chemi- 
cal industry was a criterion of general 
business conditions, as proven over a pe- 
riod of 29 years. 

Limiting the Market 

An increase in freight rates at this 
time, continued Mr. Maybey, would limit 
the market for chemical products, in- 
crease short hauls and decrease long 
hauls. This would result in keen competi- 
(ion between long and short haul ship- 
pers with the resultant injury of long 
haul shippers. In some cases, he said, 
long haul movements would absolutely 
A few cents difference in the 
freight rate on these products, which 
move in heavy carload lots would make 
sales unattractive, 

Mr. Maybey stated that in his opinion 
the proposed increase in freight rates 
would result in a relocation of chemical 
manufacturing plants near market or wa- 
terway distributing points, which would 
eliminate the present long hauls by rail 
and cause a serious loss of traffic to the 
railroads. He said it was cheaper to re- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


CANNING OF OVERSUPPLY OF FOOD 


ADVISED TO AID NEEDY IN WINTER 


Nation-wide Move Begun by President’s Committee to 


} 


NATION-WIDE campaign to encour- 

age the canning of surplus fruits 
and vegetables to provide food for the 
unemployed during the forthcoming 
Winter has been started by the Presi- 
dent's Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, according to an announce- 
ment Aug. 13 by Fred C. Croxton, Act- 
inv Chairman 

The movement is predicated on the 
knowledge that large quantities of vey- 
etables were produced in emergency gar- 
dens which were raised by unemployed 
persons throughout the country this 
Summer and also on the fact that there 
is a surplus of fruits in many sections 
of the coumftiry. Mr. Croxton explained 
that conservation of this food for Win- 
ter distribution not only would aid in 
preventing hunger, but is a sound eco- 
nomic procedure as well. 

Mr. Croxton said that the campaign 
would in no way interfere with the com- 
mercial distribution of these products, 
for the program is to make them avail- 
able only to those without funds to pur- 
chase the food. The Committee's an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment has initiated a program 


Utilize Surplus Fruit and Vegetables 


to encourage the canning of surplus 
fruits and vegetables to provide food for 
the unemployed over the Winter, it was 
announced by Fred C. Croxton, Acting 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee has recommended 
that local emergency organizations and 
other agencies dealing with relief help 
the unemployed put up canned goods or 
that the agencies pul them up and dis- 
tribute them to the unemployed. Many 
conimmunities already have excellent pro- 
vrams started Lo provide this assistance, 
Mr. Croxton said, afd the expectation 
is that many others will be under way 
shortly 

In promoting the campaign on a na- 
tion-wide basis, the Committee has re- 
ceived the cooperation of several na- 
tional organizations with extensive local 
representation in the localities’ where 
the actual aid to the unemployed will 
take place. These include the county 
home demonstration agents and farm 
demonstration agents, teachers of home 
economics under the Smith-Hughes bill, 
and the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. Executives of these organiza- 


' [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


Gov. Pinchot Asks 


Federal Loan to 
Help Unemployed 


Resources of State and Pri- 


vate Charities Insufficient 
To Meet Next Winter's 
Demands, He Asserts 


Declares Americans 
Should Not Go Hungry 


Asserts Public Works Now Un- 
dertaken Can Only ‘Seratch 
The Surface’ and Offer But 
Partial Solution 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 13.—The only power 
strong enough, and able to act in time, 
to meet the problem of caring for the 
unemployed during the coming Winter 
is the Government of the United States, 
declared Gov. Gjfford Pinchot, of Penn- 
sylvania, in an address today before the 
Mayor's Unemployment Committee here. 

Public works on any scale yet under- 
taken, he asserted, “can do little more 
than seratch the surface.” Private charity 
must be made to carry all it can, he con- 
tinued, but it has been carrying only 
about a quarter of the load and tax funds 
the rest 

Constitutional Limitations 


Gov. Pinchot pointed out that Pennsyl- 
vania and many other States are for- 
bidden by their Constitutions to appro- 
pfiate money for the relief of private dis- 
tress, and concluded that the Federal 
Government is the only agency that can 
meet what he termed a “national emer- 
gency.” 

“If we can 
help Germany, 
loan 


declare 
if we 


a moratorium to 
can recommend a 
for Germany,” he asked, “what is 
there wrong in a Federal loan to feed 
the needy in America?” 
Goy. Pinchot’s address 
text: 


follows in full 


Points Out Remedy 


The whole Nation, from Point Barrow 
'to Key West, is in the grip of a great 
depression, There are two things we need 
to do about it. One of them is to seek 
au fundamental remedy through Nation 
planning—to substitute planned and or- 
derly development of our resources, our 
production, and our institutions for the 
haphazard and unbalanced growth which 
has led to this depression. Nation plan- 
ning is the way, and the only sure way, 
la avoid depressions in the future. But 
that is not my subject today 

The other need is to get ready to take 
care of the unemployed during the com- 
ing Winter 

A depression like this one is not merely 
an economic calamity. It is a threat to 
our institutions. It supplies the soil for 
the growth of ideas of government hostile 
to our own. A depression is always a har- 
vest time for revolutionists and other 
trouble makers. That is one of the real 
reasons for Nation planning to avoid de- 


pressions, and for taking care of those 
who suffer when depressions come. 
The truth that I see with the utmost 


clearness is this: It is high time for the 
people of the United States to look next 
Winter squarely in the face and begin 
to get ready for it 

Do not misunderstand me. I am hop- 
ing at least as earnestly as the next man 
for good times to come again. Perhaps 
I am looking even more earnestly than 
some who do not carry my responsibilicy. 
We are all most eager that the business 
pickup of next Fall shall merge into pros- 
perity. 

Millions to Be Fed 


But even if it does, the problem of next 
Winter will not be solved. You cannot 
set 6,000,000 idle men and women or more 
at work in a day, or a week, or a month, 
or a year. Next Winter millions will go 
hungry unless we feed them, for they will 
not be able to feed themselves. . 

But we cannot Ict men and women will- 
ing to work go hungry in America. Above 
all, we cannot let their children sicken and 
die or be stunted for life for the lack of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
Law Permits Seizure 
Of Arms for Cubans 


Mr. Castle Explains Poliey on 
Munitions for Rebels 


The position of the United States in 
respect to Cubans attempting to ship arms 
out of this country to Cuba was defined 
Aug. 13 by the Acting Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr., in an oral state- 
;ment, as being one which is opposed by 
}law to this practice. 
| Mr. Castle cited section 25, title 18, of 
| the Statutes of the United States, by 
| which this country attempts to stop any 
} armed band or expedition which is known 
| to be about to depart for a friendly coun- 
try. It was in line with this that the 
vessels off Atlantic City attempting to 
} carry arms to Cuba were stopped. 

Mr. Castle said that he did not know 
that the ships were stopped 70 miles at 
ea, but that the Department of Justice 
tated that the Coast Guard had a right 
to stop vessels offending the navigation 
laws, that is running without lights, as 
| these ships were doing. Most of the men 
thus detained were releaesd, said Mr. 
Castle. Those on the first boat were 
chiefly American citizens and they were 
released immediately 
|} ‘The American Ambassador to Cuba, 
| larry F. Guggenheim reported to the De- 
partment of State Aug. 13 that there had 
been several clashes between rebel and 
j loyal troops but that the Cuban Govern- 
ment reported its forces uniformly suc- 
cesstul 

The clashes occurred in the provinces 
of Pinar del Rio, Matanzas, and Santa 
Clara. Up to midnight Aug. 13 it was re- 
ported that 28 rebels had been killed, in- 
cluding Gen. Pereza, one of the seven di- 
rectors of the Union Nationalists, the 
Department stated. 

The entire country has been under mar- 
tial law since Aug. 12, Ambassador Gug- 
genheim reported, and as far as he can 
| find out the rebels have had no success. 
The whereabouts of Mario Menocal, 
| former president and Carlos Mevdieta, 
revolutionary leaders, remains unknown 
the Department stated. 
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asis of Charge 
On Prison-made 


Goods Explained | 


Circumstances by Which 
Shipping From Belgium 
To United States Was 


Learned Are Revealed 


Soon Will Resume 


Senator Nye Says Hearings on 
Bishop Cannon Will Start 
By End of Month 


The Select Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures of the Senate will probably 
begin hearings on activities of Bishop 
James Cannon Jr., in connection with po- 
litical campaign expenditures in the last 
| presidential election sometime in the lat- 
ter part of this month, it was announced 
orally Aug. 13 by Senator Gerald P. Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota. 

Senator Nye stated that no definite date 
has yet been set for the hearings inas- 
much as he has not been informed as to 
the exact date of return to Washington of 
two members of the Committee. Besides 
Senator Nye, the Committee includes Sen- 
ator Porter H. Dale (Rep.),. of Vermont: 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), 0! 
New York; Senator Clarence C. Dil 
(Dem.), of Washington; and Senator Ros- 
coe C. Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri. 

The Senate's right to investigate Bisho 
Cannon's activities in the 1928 electior 
was upheld Aug. 12 in the Supreme Cour 
of the District of Columbia when a wri. 
of prohibition to prevent the inquiry wa: 
denied by the court (U. S. Daily, Aug, 13). 

Senator Nye declared that the Commit- 
tee will be able to complete its investiga- 
tion regardless of the appearance of 
Bishop Cannon. The Committee expects 
to have about 20 witnesses, he said. 


The basis for charges which James M. 
Hepbron, managing director of the Balti- 
more, Md., Criminal Justice Commission, 
made to the effect that Belgium is ship- 
ping prison made goods to this country, 
was explained by Mr. Hepbron in a let- 
ter to Commissioner F. X. A. Eble of the 
Bureau of Customs which the Bureau 
made public Aug. 13. 

Mr. Hepbron, in the letter, said that 
while he was in a Belgian prison he saw 
bales marked “United States,” and was 
informed that the bales were for ship- 
ment. This, he said he saw in a contract 
shop of the prison. 

The full text of Mr. Hepbron’s letter 
to Mr. Eble follows: 

Mr. Eble: I have your letter of Aug. 10 
concerning the statement which I made 
in the Baltimore Sun, under date of Aug. 
8. to the effect that Belgian prison made 
goods were being shipped to the United | 
States, and I am very happy to give what 
information I possess. 

Visited Prison Shops 

Under a special authorization from the 
Minister of Justice of Belgium, I was 
given permission to visit certain Belgian 
prisons. I was interested primarily in 
their Colony for Vagrants, which is op- 
erated at Merxplas, about 30 miles from 
Antwerp, at the same place where they 
have one of their various penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. While I did not 
visit all of their shops at this institution, 
due to the lack of time and the fact 
that the shops were closing for the noon 
hour, I did observe, however, that in the 
contract shop where fibre rugs were being 
manufactured, that there were large bales, 
apparently ready for shipment, which were 
marked “United States.” ; 

This naturally aroused my curiosity 
and I asked the doctor in charge of the 
Bureau of Anthropology, who was acting 
as my interpreter and guide, if these goods 
were being exported and he advised me 
that they were, and also said that they 
were marketing similar products in other 
countries, the South American countries 
being the only other countries which I re- 
call that he mentioned. 

Buttons Exported ca 

Later when I visited the shop in which 
buttons were manufactured, also under 
contract, I asked if these goods too were 
being exported to the United States, and 
I was told that they were. In this plant 
I did not see any goods marked for ship- 
ment. Accompanying me through this | 
prison was one of the subdirecting heads 
but this gentleman spoke no English. 
Some of the questions which I asked were 
repeated to this official by the doctor above 


Shut-down Orders 
Face Oil Refineries 


Operating in Kansas 








Public Service Commission 
Issues Ultimatum for 


For Crude 


The Public Service Commission, 
through Commissioner Thurman Hill, has 
issued an ultimatum to refineries in the 
| State that unless : a oil prices are 
advanced to 60 cents per barrel a com- 
plete’ shut-down order* may be 
within the next few days. 
According to Commissioner Hill’s letter 
to refineries, much cruge oil is being pur- 
chased in Texas at a Yate, including car- 
rying charges to make the crude cost ap- 
proximately 70 cents per barrel, 

“The Kansas Commission, since the en- 
actment of the proration law, has refused 
to consider a complete or partial shut- 
down, believing it was better for the pro- 
ducers to suffer financial loss than for 
laborers employed in oil field work, re- 
fineries depending upon crude oil from 
Kansas for supplies and farmers who 
needed gasoline 


issued 


P S during harvest time to 
mentioned and the answers translated suffer,” said Commissioner Hill. 
to me. “We knew the producers were, at 42 


I realize, of course, that it is frequently 
possible under such circumstances, to have 
your questions misunderstood, especially 
when one’s interpreter is not particularly 
well versed in English. This, however, 
was not the case in this instance, for the 
doctor in charge of the Bureau of An- 
thropology had lived for years in the 
United States, having attended one of 
our great universities, and furthermore 
the rugs and mats in question were plainly 
marked “United States.” My first | 
thought, of course, was that the bales 
might contain raw material which was be- | 
ing imported from this country, and that 
the marking “United States” might in- 
dicate that the goods were coming from 
this country. 

No Secrecy Noted 

There seemed to be no secret whatever | 
about the iact that they were exporting 
goods manufactured in the shops at 
Merxplas, and indeed I judge that they 
were ignorant of the fact, as I was, that 
the Tariff Act of 1930, section 307, pro- 
hibited the importation of such goods. 

In turning over the whole matter in my 
mind since receiving your letter, the only 
possible explanation which they may offer 
is the fact that these goods may have | 
been manufactured solely by the inmates 
of the Vagrant Colony and not by those 
sent there for other offenses. Although 
the Vagrant Colony comes under the di- 
rection of the Minister of Justice, the 
Belgians consider that, strictly speaking, 
this colony is not penal in character, since 
in 1891 (Nov. 27), a law was passed taking | 
away from such offenses as vagrancy, its 
penal character, in order to insure indefi- 
nite detention of beggars and vagrants, 
and organizing the various agencies into 


cents per barrel, receiving less than it 
cost to produce the oil, but we had no 
power to fix prices, nor did we desire to 
do so—but we believed as long as no 
competing oil from Oklahoma or Texas 
came into Kansas that we should not 
interfere. Now it appears that Texas. ap- 
parently willing to give away its natural 
resources, is dumping oil into Kansas. 
This oil costs an average of 70 cents per 
barrel laid down at refining points within 
this State, while the same refineries are 
paying 42 cents average for Kansas-pro- 
duced oil of same gravity. Assuming, but 


Kansas oil exceeds Texas oil by 10 cents, 
it is clear that Kansas oil should be 
| worth at least 60 cents per barrel. As a 
matter of fact, based on Bureau of Mines 
Statistics, oil in Kansas today should 
bring $1.80 per barrel, assuming supply 
and demand fixed the price. 


| division of the Commission, we no longer 


complete shut-down orders. Unless the 
purchasers of crude oil in Kansas this 
week extend to the producers in Kansas 
the same consideration they are granting 
| to producers of Texas crude, a hearing 
| will be ordered to determine the nature 
— extent of shut-down order in this 

ate.” 


‘Survey of Rainfall Depths 
Is Begun in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa,, Aug. 13. 
A survey is being made of the dry con- 
| dition of the ground in various parts of 
@ unified system. Since, however, these | the State by the Bureau of Topographic 
people are committed by the legal author- | and Geologic Survey in the Pennsylvania 
ities and the labor of those able to work | Department of Internal Affairs, it was 
is enforced and their services in some in- | ®2Nounced here. 
stances sold under contract to private in- The survey bureau is cooperating with 
dustries, it would seem to me, to all in-_ the United States Geological Survey and 
tents and purposes, to come within the | @ course is being mapped to determine the 
range of convict labor. In this, however, I | relation of the depth of rainfall to the 
may be wrong. | depth of water in wells throughout Penn- 
References Cited sylvania. . 


: ict ; . Following a conference with Dr. G 

Under separate cover I am sending you ee” Ge eee 1 Dr. George 

a. 2 lalatan » As y, ad of the survey re i 
5 pamphlet issued by the dinisier of his Department, Secretary of ti el hee 
ustice (in French) ss li fairs Phillip H.’ Dewey said Be seve = 
tion of this colony, an or further in-|- ° . ' it’ 
formation concerning the manner in) OF tae ce ee nantes sutontive studies 
which this colony is operated, I refer you yointay in all parts of the date ean 
to a recently published book a Dr. a eral years the United States Ad oe 
Lewis Gillin, professor of sociology 0 © | been gaging wells and the two aeuate aan 
University of Wisconsin, entitled, “Tam-| now work together in th urveys W 
ing the Criminal.” This book was pub- e e€ study. 
lished on March 24, 1931, by the Mac- 
Millan Company. 

Inasmuch as I was a guest of the Bel- 
gian Government and shown every cour- 
tesy and consideration as their guest, I 
feel somewhat embarrassed by the fact 
that I brought to the attention of our 
authorities in the manner that I did, acts 
which seem to be in violation of our laws. 
I should hate the Belgian officials to feel 
that I was there in any capacity other 
than that which I represented to them, 
namely as a student of their penal sys- 
tem. I trust, therefore, that in any cor- 
respondence with them you will make my 
position quite clear. 
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Plea for Dseuaiels it 
For Albert B. Fall Denied 


[Continued from Page 1.]| 

tion for executive clemency made on be- 
half of Albert B. Fall. The application, 
not made by Fall himself but by a num- 
ber of officials and citizens of New Mex- 
ico, has been given the careful and com- 
plete consideration required by the rules 
governing applications for pardon. Those 
rules require that recommendations be 
obtained from all the public officials who 
have had to do with the prosecution. 

Rule 10 provides: 

When none of the persons so consulted 
advises clemency, the papers shal! not be 
sent to the President except in capital cases 
or by his special request, or by special order 
of the Attorney General; but when any one 
of the officers consulted advises clemency 
the papers shall be submitted to the Presi- 
dent. 

None of the persons so consulted in 
this case advises clemency and the At- 
torney General has determined there is 
no reason to make a special order sub- 
mitting the papers to the President. 

Under the rules the papers will be auto- | 
matically filed away without further ac-| 
tion. This course amounts to a denial 
of the application. 
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not admitting, that the gathering cost of | 


“With these facts confronting the oil | 


feel it our duty to withhold partial or | 
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Mcrae. of freight between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron, previous 
to the opening of the State Canal in 
the St. Mary’s River in 1855 was by 
boat to Sault Ste. Marie, where the car- 
goes were unloaded, taken across a port- 
age one mile long and reloaded aboard 
boats; in 1851 about 12,000 tons passed 
over the portage. St. Mary’s rapids are 
about a half mile wide and three-quar- 
ters mile long; the fall ranges from 17 
to 21 feet at varying stages of water. 

The first canal was built in 1797-98 
on the Canadian side by the Northwest 
Fur Co.; the lock, 38 feet long by 8 feet 
9 inches wide, was destroyed in 1814 by 
American troops. The first ship canal, 








AIRVIEW OF CANAL AND RAPIDS OF ST. MAR 








known as the State Canal, was built on 
the American side in 1853-55 on land 
donated by the Federal Government; 
the tandem locks, each 350 feet long 
by 70 feet wide, were destroyed in 1888 
by excavations for the present Poe locks. 

There are now five locks. The Cana- 
dian canal was built on the north side 
of the river in 1888-95; it is 1% mile 
long, 150 feet wide, 23 feet deep, with 
lock 900 feet long, 60 feet wide and hav- 
ing 22 feet of water on the meter sills. 

The Weitzel lock, oldest of the exist- 
ing works, was built on the American 
side in 1870-81, and is 515 feet long, 80 
feet in chamber narrowing to 60 feet 
at the gates with 17 feet depth of water. 


Program Portraying Growth of Nation 
Announced for Washington Bicentennial 


Capital to Be Stage for Nine Months for Events Reenacting 
High Points in American History 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


which other evenis may be added as the 
celebration plans progress, will start next 
Washington's birthday at the Washington 
Monument when a vast multitude will 
1aise their voices in singing “America” led 
by Walter Damrosch and accompanied by 
massed bands under the direction of John 
Philip Sousa. 4 
To Be Broadcast 

One of the most elaborate radio net- 
works ever set up to carry the strains 
{of the air throughout the United States 


everywhere, at home or abroad, will join 
in the vast chorus singing “My Country 
‘Tis of Thee” while all traffic in the United 
States will pause for a moment in reverent 
tribute to the First President. 


Washington that night will be the scene 
of a Colonial costume ball to which 2,000 
persons are to be invited. A pageant 
reenacting some of the striking events of 
Washington's life is to be produced with 
descendants of former American Presi- 
| dents playing leading roles. 


' From then until the end of April there 
are to be a series of celebrations which 
|are being arranged by various States, 
patriotic societies, organizations and de- 
/scendents of the foreign born, and the 
| United States’ possessions abroad. 

On April 30, one of the most outstand- 
ing events of the year will focus upon a 
celebration reviving the glories of the 
{old South. 


Honor to Mothers 


| Another highlight of the program will 
|come on Mother’s Day when the oldest 
| native-born mother will be honored here 
}as a guest of the Nation in ceremonies 
| to include the Gold Star Mothers and 
many prominent women’s organizations. 
This will take place early in May. 

A juvenile festival in which organiza- 
tions such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, and similar groups will 
participate in a striking national program 
}is planned for May 14. In May also 
| Washington is to have an opportunity to 
isee a horse show which is expected to 
| display the famous Pendleton Round-Up 
{from Oregon in an old-fashioned rodea 
/that will thrill and amuse the National 
Capital’s residents and visitors. 

Ore of the greatest peaks of the 
planned celebration is to come June 14, 
Flag Day, when the greatest panoply of 
flags ever assembled in the history of the 
United States will be carried in a mam- 
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and to many foreign lands. Americans | 


moth procession here. Floats from each 
State, irom patriotic and other societies, 
and from every United States Territory 
will be viewed in this parade. 

Topping all else in dramatic effect will 
be the vast Washington pageant play in 
which 5,000 persons, including many of 
this Nation’s most noted actors and ac- 
tresses, are to enact roles of early Ameri- 
can characters in a living portrayal of 
ages America of Washington’s own 
| day. 

The dates of June 22, 23, 24 and 25 have 
been set aside for production of this 
| pageant on the grounds at the base of the 
Washington Monument in the open air. 
It will be performed each night of those 
dates. THe play has been almost finished 


America and will depict Washington's life 
from his days as a young surveyor in the 
wilderness, through the darkest days of 
the American Revolution, to his death 
;at Mt. Vernon. 

| Player Being Sought 





| Aman to play the role of George Wash- | 


‘ington is being sought by the District 
| Bicentennial Commission throughout the 
| United States. What is wanted is some- 
;one who not only resembles physically 
|the “Father of His Country,” but who 
;most nearly approximates Washington's 
great qualities of head and heart. Many 
| applications to play this role are on file, 
{but decision as to who shall obtain the 
; coveted honor is being delayed pending 
}® more thorough canvass of the available 
}manhood of the Nation. 

Throughout the Summer and Fall of 
1932 there will be a series of programs 
that are expected to attract to Washing- 
ton more tourists than have ever visited 
the capital in any one year before. Many 
States are arranging special days to com- 
;memorate historic events in their history 
}and special days have been designated to 
, Signalize the growth of the important ele- 
ments in American life; commerce, art 
}and government. 
| On permanent display will be a large 


States Government’s growth since Wash- 
ington’s time and how it operates today. 
Federal agencies are cooperating with the 
District Bicentennial Commission in pre- 


by one of the greatest pageant makers in! 


| exhibit telling the story of the United | 


| 
| 





Copyright, A. E. Young 
The Poe lock, 1887-96, is 800 feet long, | 
100 feet wide, with 22 feet of water. 
The Davis‘ lock, 1908-14, and the new 
fourth lock, 1913-19, are both 1,350 feet 
long, 80 feet wide, with 24% feet of 
water. The American canal and its four 
locks now in use were all built and 
are operated by the United States 
Government. 

Of a total freight of 72,897,752 tons 
and a net registered tonnage of 54,828,- 
769 tons and 45,303 passengers transit- 
ing the five canals in 1930, 94 per cent 
of the freight, 94 per cent of the regis- 
tered tonnage and 39 per cent of the 
passengers went through the American 
waterways. 


Prohibition Unit Bars 
Use of Women Agents: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| lievers in law observance. Incidents of the 
character of that at Buffalo are likely to| 
destroy the good will of many who other- 
wise would lend their support to the agency} 
| corps in running down violators. The Bu-| 
|reau believes that without this support 
| it will have a much more difficult job in 
| enforcement than it now has. 

: The entire corps of agents has had train- 

ing, individually, in what to do and how 
| to do it. This has been accomplished at 
| some expense and considerable loss of 

— but the personnel has been bene- 

ited. 
| Better cases are being made by the 
| trained men than formerly was had when 
‘the employment of agents was on a hit- 

and-miss basis. The agents understand 
| what evidence is necessary to convict and 
| consequently they seek to obtain such evi- 
|dence. If they fail*to get it, the case 
|either is dropped and a fresh start is 
|made so that the court dockets will not 
| be loaded with cases which result either 
io cree before trial or acquittal at 
rial. 

It has been shown also that the trained 
jagents are able to conduct themselves 
| Properly under trying cireumstances. In 

addition, the fact that their character may | 

not be assailed makes their testimony | 
;more creditable when they ‘appear before | 
court and jury. 

_ All of these factors must be considered | 
in developing a sound enforcement corps, | 
and the Bureau’s policy barring use of 
women was-arrived at after experience 
| as to whether they fit into the plan. | 


New Vegetable Weevil 


| Is Spreading in South 


| The vegetable weevil, a new hardy, 
| Strong flying insect which has a healthy | 
| appetite for a wide variety of common 
| garden crops is spreading in the Southern | 
{States and is known to occur in Cali-| 
ffornia, the United States Department of 
Agriculture reports. | 
This weevil is a small grayish-brown 
| beetle, about a third of an inch long. It 
was first found in Stone County, in Mis- 
sissippi, in 1922. Since then it has 
spread to many counties in that State as 
|well as to Louisiana, Alabama, and 
| Florida, and in 1926 was discovered in 
| the vicinity of San Jose, Calif. 
The pest is a hardy flyer, and this 
|makes it difficult to control its spread. 
Some of the plants which it attacks are 
; turnips, cabbage, collard, carrot, mustard, 
‘spinach, beet, chard, radish, potato, 





| vey, 


‘tions dealing with store expenses, 


| total to 13,354. 





Y’S RIVER | Radio Distribution ‘Detailed Studies 


Is Being Surveyed 


Department of Commerce Seeks 
Data on All Phases of 
Equipment Sales 
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On Pollution of 
Rivers Completed 


A survey of radio dealer operations dur- | Public Health Service Sub- 


ing 1928-1930 is being made by the Elec- 


| trical Division of the Department of Com- | 
| merce, 


according to information made 
available by Marshall T. Jones, chief of 
that division, Aug. 13. 


The following additional information 
also was made available by Mr. Jones: 

Information regarding nearly all phases 
of the activities of radio dealers is be- 
ing collected and compiled for this sur- 
which is not expected to be com- 
pleted for about three months, at the 
end of which time the information will 
be made public. 

Among the queries in the questionnaire 
which has been sent to dealers are ques- 
who 
influences sales, what sales methods are 


; used, the amount of actual sales which 


are made, the popularity of the various 


| types of sets and what priced sets seem 


to sell the best, what periods of the year 
bring the most and the least business, 
and many other matters relative to the 
business. 


President Endorses 
Recreation Systems 
Operating in Cities 


Steady Expansion Is Shown 
For Year in Such Activity, 
Review by Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ball, basketball and football. Music and 
the drama are likewise receiving greater 
attention. 
A total of 179 separate play areas and 
centers under leadership were opened 


| for the first time in 1930, bringing the 
The recreation facilities | 


provided, for the cities furnishing infor- 
mation, include 7,667 outdoor playgrounds, 


| 2,066 indoor recreation centers, and 642 


recreation buildings, part of these being 


|for colored residents. 


The number of workers employed as 
leaders of community recreation activities 
was 24,949 in 1930, or 2,029 more than 
were reported in the preceding year. 
Nearly half of these leaders were men, 
and for the first time the number of men 
approximated the number of women em- 
ployed for recreation service. In all, 170 


|cities reported training classes in which 


11,534 workers were enrolled, while in 160 
cities, 6,495 volunteer workers were given 
instruction. 

Full-time, year-round workers, as listed 
by 282 cities, numbered 2,660. The salaries 
and wages of leaders in 736 cities 
amounted to $8,135,656. 

The existence of 9,488 leagues, including 
73,917 teams engaged playing baseball, 
basketball, bowling, football, soccer, ten- 
nis, field hockey and other games, was 
noted last year. These teams were made 


up of 1,603,427 players, who played con-, 


siderably more than 1,000,000 games. 


Special Activities 


In addition to sports and games, the 
special activities carried out by the recre- 
ation departments cover practically all 
artistic and social fields and the report 
for this year indicates that music and 
drama are receiving increasing recogni- 
tion as important factors in the commu- 
nity recreation program. 

The administration of the recreation 
program in the majority of the cities is 
carried out by various municipal commis- 


sions, boards, or departments, and in a} 


number of cities, municipal and private 
authorities unite in the management of 
recreation activities and facilities, while 
a comparatively small number are main- 
tained by private agencies alone. 


The source of support of the recreational 
activities, in addition to receipts from 
their operation, was the municipal funds, 
in the majority of cases. More than 85 
per cent of the money spent for which 


| the source was reported was derived from | 
| municipal, county, or other public bodies, | 


about 11 per cent came from fees and 


| charges, and only a little more than 4 per! more than $1,550,000. 





| impure 
|made available follows: 


mits Comprehensive Re- 
ports After Surveys of 
The Illinois and Ohio 


A tiny, colorful world of _plants and 
animals flourishing unseen on the bottoms 
of American rivers has been revealed by 
pellution studies conducted by the Public 
Health Service, according to information 
made available Aug. 12 at the Service. 

These minute organisms, when viewed 
through a microscope, appear as beauti- 
ful fern-like plants, flowery vines, evil- 
looking worms, spider-like insects, or 
formless, moving splotches of protoplasm, 
or slime, it is shown. 

Plants and animals in this hidden world 
are’ closely related, and many of them 
have characteristics in common, studies 
disclose. Some of them are harmless, but 
others are deadly enemies of human beings 
because thev are the germs or carriers of 
numerous diseases which are spread by 
water. Additional information 


Cannibalistic Organisms 

Many miscroscopic organisms are can- 
nibalistic for they prey on each other and 
depend upon their ability to overcome and 
consume each other as food. Even cer- 
tain invisible plants consume still smaller 
vegetable organisms. 

Their conditions of life are believed sim- 
ilar to those of the first forms of life on 
earth, although the present water or- 
ganisms are thought to be somewhat dif- 
ferent and more highly developed and 
specialized than the first forms. ; 

A microscopic investigation of certain 
portions of river bottoms discloses thick 
forests of tiny verdure like the larger trees 
and vines. Darting in and out among this 


| miniature foliage may be seen tiny ani- 


mals with specialized organs, like feelers 
and mouths, for obtaining foods. 

Rootless plants of various shapes float 
in the forest. Slimy, one-celled organisms 
more in a flowing fashion; like jelly. 
Multicelled animals, which reproduce 
themselves by budding or sprouting new 
cells, are discernible. Other organisms re- 
produce themselves by splitting into two 
parts, or dividing, thereby forming two 
individuals. Still others propagate them- 
selves by more specialized methods, such 
as by laying eggs. 

Public Health Service studies show that 
these myriads of organisms depend upon 
various external conditions to perpetuate 
themselves. For instance, they have been 
found far more numerous during the half 
of the year which has most light and few- 
est cloudy days. ; 

Detailed studies of the pollution of sev- 
eral rivers, including the Ohio and Illinois 
Rivers, have been made by Public Health 
Service officers. Comprehensive reports 


' dealing with these studies have been pub- 


lished. 


Treasury Orders Closing 
Of Mexican Border at Night 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Texas, and Juarez, Mexico, remains open 
until midnight, under the new regulations, 
as it has been in the past. 

The action was taken by the Treasury 
following receipt by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms of protests against the 24-hour open- 
ing of the bridges from Texas judges, 
United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, district attorneys, ministers — and 
| priests, newspaper editors and prominent 
citizens along the border. 

The protests related that shortly after 
the inauguration of the 24-hour service 
last March, gambling casinos began 
springing up in Mexican towns opposite 
American border cities, and that Ameri- 
can tourists and border residents were 
permitted to enter the gambling houses, 
but that Mexican soldiers were stationed 
at the entrance of the casinos to pro- 
hibit Mexicans from entering. 

The petitions requested that the border 
be closed from 7 p. m. to 8 a. m., but the 
| Customs Bureau believed that public con- 
venience required that the ports be opened 
until 9 p. m. to accommodate regular 
travel between this country and Mexico. 


cent was obtained from private sources, 

Fifty-two cities donated land for recre- 
ation use during the last year, the esti- 
mated value of 48 of the tracts being 
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paring for this exposition which is to| tomato, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnip, 
offer the visitor an unparalleled oppor-|chickweed, mallow, pigweed, dock, and| 
tunity to see just how his Government | milk thistle. | 
works. | Arsenical poisons will control the in-| 

The chronological program as arranged | sect, but in such crops as lettuce the use 
to date as follows: of poison involves an element of danger. 
| Feb. 11, dedication of the building at; Poisoned bran bait as used for cutworms | 
| Wakefield under the auspices of the Wake-| is partially effective during May and 
| field Association; Feb. 21, Sunday services; | June.—I/ssued by the Department of Com- | 
Feb. 22, ceremonies at Monument; Con-| merce. 


/Three Vessels of Navy 
At Central American Ports 
Three vessels of the Navy’s Special Serv- 





!gress session; Naticnal Education , Asso- 
|ciation (Superintendents) Convention: N. 
2 » exhibition and convocation; Colonial 
| Ball. 
March 2, Texas Independence Day; | 
;March 12, Porto Rico Day; March, St.| 
| Patrick's Day—national Irish-American! ice Squadron, the force which probably 
|celebration; March 25, Maryland Day;| would be called upon in case of serious 
|March 27, Easter; March 31, Virgin Is- | developments in Cuba, are distributed in 
land Day. Central American waters, it was stated 
April 6, Army Day; April 12, North Car-| orally Aug. 13 at the Department of the 
olina Day; April 13, Italian-American | Navy. ie i 
Day; April 19, Patriots’ Day, Massachu-! There has been no plan for concen- 
|setts celebration; April 21, Arbor Day; | trating these ships in order to have them 
April 30, Old South Day. ;conveniently located in event of further 
May 8 or 9, Mother’s Day; May 13, dedi-; developments, Rear Admiral W. R. Sex- 
cation of the Alexandria Masonic Memo-| ton, the Acting Chief of Naval Operations, 
'rial; May 14, juvenile festival; May 15-21,| said. | 
Western round-up; .May 20, Polish-Amer-| The cruiser “Asheville” is at Puerto 
ican Day; May 21-28, music week; May’ Cabezas, principal Nicaraguan port on the 
| 30, Memorial Day. |Caribbean; the “Sacramento” departed 
;_ June 11, Hawaiian Day; June 12, Idaho! Aug. 12 from the Canal Zone for Puerto 
| Pioneer Day; June 14, Flag Day; June 17,/Cabezas; and the “Rochester” is at | 
| Bunker Hill Day, Boston's celebration; | Taboga Island. . 
June 17-18, convention of the Atlantic Di- | — | 


j Vision of Radio Clubs of America; June Negotiations Made to Free 


20, West Virginia Day; June 24, Utah 
Aviators Accused in Japan | 
! 


Pioneer Day; June 22-23-24-25, the great | 

| Washington pageant play. | 

July 1, British-American Day; July 4,| The United States is using its good of- 
Independence Day. fices with the Japanese Government re- 
Aug. 1, Colorado Day; Aug. 13, Philip-} garding the two American aviators, Clyde 
pine-Pacific Day; Aug. 16, Vermont Day; | Pangborn and Hugh Herndon Jr., who are 
Aug. 29, Freedmen’s Day. j accused by Japanese officials of having 


Sept. 5, Labor Day; Sept. 6, Lafayette 
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Day and French-American celebration; 
Sept. 9, California Day; Sept. 12, German- 
American Day; Sept. 17, Constitution 
Day; Sept. 26, American Indian Day. 

Oct. 1, Missouri Day; Oct. 9, Fraternal 
,Day; Oct. 12, Columbus Day; Oct. 
Alaska Day; Oct. 27, Navy Day; Oct. 31, 
| Nevada Day. P 

Nov. 11, Armistice Day; Nov. 19, Farm- 
ers’ Day; Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day, 


18, 


‘taken photographs over military fortifica- 
tions on Hokkaido. 

William R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary 
of State, stated orally Aug. 13 that he had 
| received a telegram from the American 
‘Ambassador to Japan, Cameron Forbes, 
in which he reported that he was doing 
everything possible for the two flyers. Mr. 
Castle stated that he had sent a tele- 


gram Aug. 12 asking for the latest de- 
| 


velopments in the situation. 
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Building Rieteties 
Influence Home | 
Lives of Millions 








Few Persons Said to Have 
Done More Good for Pos- 
terity Than Founders of 
Organization 


Harrissurc, Pa., Aug. 13 


Building and loan associations of the 
United States have assets totaling nearly 
$9,000,000,000 anc a membership of 12,000,- 
000. according to the Pennsylvania Secre- 
tary of Banking, William D. Gordon, who 
addressed the International Congress of 
Building and Loan Associations Aug. 11 
in Philadelphia. Approximately 509,000 
homes are financed yearly by this plan 
he declared, and it is estimated that in the 
hundred years of the existence of the plan 
some 8,000,000 homes have been so fi- 
nanced. 

The International Congress is being held 
to celebrate the centennial anniversary 
of the founding of the first building and 





loan association in Frankford, Pa., in 
1831. 

Mr. Gordon's address follows in full 
text: 


The dates 1831 to 1931 represent 





Aliens Appeal Right 











Sa | 


/PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 13, 1931 


11:00 a. m.—Col. Alfred P. Thom of 
Washington, D. C., general counsel of 
the Association of Railway Executives, | 
called to convey a message, the nature 
of which was not revealed. 

11:15 a. m.—Walter F. Dexter, presi- 
dent of Whittier College, Whittier, Calif., 
called to discuss a book he is writing 
on President Hoover and American In- 
dividualism. 

11:30 a. m.—Col. Palmer E. Pierce, as- 
sistant to the president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, and Philip 
P. Campbel!, an attorney of Washing- 
ton, D. C., called to discuss the business 
situation. 

11:45 a. m.—Richard Waldo, of New 
York, head of the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, called to discuss his observa- 
tions of business cenditions on a recent 
10,000 mile trip over the country. 

1:00 p. m.—John B. Chapple, managing 
editor of the Ashland (Wis.) Daily Press, 
called to pay his respects. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





most important 100 years in the nistecy of | To Reenter Without | 


this great country. No former span ot} 
100 years can compare with it in affording 
conveniences and pleasures to man, in 
revelations and manifestations which abate 
human distress, void space and augmen 
the sources of worldly goods and financi 
stability, in the extension of the doctrines 
of brotherly love and charitable deeds, in | 
scientific research, in stimulation of cogi- 
tation, in freedom of speech, and in the 
Giversification, spread and evolution of 
independence. 
Developments in Century 

The steamship, the railroad, ihe tele- 
graph, the telephone, the aeroplane, the 
radio and hundreds of electrical devices 
are gifts of this century. It has joined 
oceans through the medium of canals and 
circled the earth with electricity. Na- 
tions coming to appreciate the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of men now are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder to solve what 
heretofore would have been regarded as 
localized problems. 

The spread of education has evolved a 
public opinion which has destroyed de- 
spotic governments, recognized human 
rights and brought to the fore truly rep- 
resentative government. In this century 
the slave has been freed and enfranchised 











and the unity of the United States of 
America has been maintained. 

At the beginning of the century it, gen- 
erally, was believed from without and, to 
some extent, within that a century of in- 
Cependence would hardly be a _ reality 


With the dire prophecies of its opponents 
and the waverings of its supporters, propa- 
gated by the complete failure of business 
and destruction of credit, and the dis- 
iliusionments and suspicion immediatel) 
after the Civil War, a feeling developed 
that if the United Colonies with their 
fundamental principles unharmed, thei: 
freedom safe, their newly acquired pos- 
sessions secure, attained the enchanting 





milestones of 100 years, their security and | 


longevity were made certain for centuries 
to come. In every section of this great 
country hallowed by the sacrifices of the 
Pioneers and the great contributions oi 
our forefathers the masses congregated to 
solemnize the centennial and the sesqui- 
cen al. On each occasion the preemi- 
nent kaleidoscopic tale, from Concord and 
Lexington to Yorktown, is sublimely laid 
open to contemplation. 
Memory Short-lived 
Fach 100 years has its demands for the 

















sympa > regard of succeeding genera- 
tions. Each has developed men who have 
performed nobly in war, in literature, in 
the arts and sciences, or in outstanding 
humanitarian programs and revamped his- 
torv and changed the course of events of 





entire populations. Examples of such men 
in each generation are plentiful, but such 
men pass on while time remains. This 
aptly has been expressed in the words 
on a monument depicting the march of 
man from the cradle to the grave: “Time 
flies, ah, no! Time stays, we go.” For 
the generations as they come and go, the 
numbers of those venerably kept in mind 
gradually lessen. How ruthlessly the laws 
of selective transmission and expulsion 
have operated is well illustrated by ex- 
amples known to the present generation. 

In 1865 there were at least 100 cele- 
brated military leaders on the Union or 
the Confederate sides whose names were 
heralded as imperishable. Their acts of 
valor were bywords, but in the 66 years 
since Gen. Lee yielded to Gen. Grant, 
the rapidity with which conditions have 
changed and the intensity with which 
scholar, employer and employe have con- 
tinued onward in their quests one must 
turn to the library shelves in the present 
era for the names or reputation except 
perhaps three on the ‘Northern and two 
on the Southern wing. The last 69 years 
of the nineteenth century and the first 
31 years of the twentieth century were 
abundant in men and women of wide- 
spread supremacy in their generation 
Their names are preserved in_ histories 
and libraries, they all have their worship- 
pers, admirers and scholars, but none of 
them as a living factor today in the home 
lives of millions can exceed in influence 
for good to posterity the founders of the 
first building and loan association. 

Benefits Described 

In the last century with upheavals which 
produced the Mexican War, the Civil War 
the Spanish-American War and the Great 
World War, the efforts of the founders of 


the Oxford Provident Building Associa- 
tion continued on from its beginning to 
its close, and now 100 years after its es- 
tablishment, there are 12,000,000 building 
and loan association members, men and 
women of education and intelligence, re- 





vering its founding. following the precept 
and grateful for the benefits that have 
come through the example of its founders 
and are celebrating this week its cen- 
tennial anniversary. 

With what emotions tonight do we fit 
together the clouding memory of that 
heroic day when our forbears established 
the Oxford Provident Building Association, 


at Frankford, Pa., in 1831! The Biblical 
expression, “A prophet is not without 
honor save-in his own country,” comes 


to my mind when I reflect upon the un- 


dertaking of the building association 
pioneers 
On Jan. 3, 1831, rding to the call 








“a meeting of sundry iz itants of Frank- 
ford was held at the public house of 
Thomas Sidebotham ‘(now Nos. 4217-19 and 
21 Frankford Avenue) to form an asso- 
ciation to enable the contributors to build 
or purchase dwelling houses.” On Jan 
10, 1831, an ors zation was completed 
by the election of Isaac Whitelock as 
president, Samuel Pilling as treasurer, and 
Isaac Shallcross as secretary with the 
following as trustees or directors: Isaac 
Whitelock, Peter Buckius, James Wright 
Jesse Y. Castor, Abraham H. Duffield, 
ry R. Shoch, Jeremiah Horrocks, Jacob 
Joshua Cooke, Alfred C. Jones 
Thomas Pendlebury, Thomas Sidebotham 
and Francis Deal 
The constitution 
for: 
e Semiannual 
trustees. 


(Continued on 














and by-laws provided 


election of one-half the 


Vacating the seat of a trustee 
2.) 
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Possessing Permit 


Justice Department -Not to 
Oppose Supreme Court 
Review of Case Because of 
Conflicting Decisions 


Aliens who had established their resi- 
dence in this country are contesting in the | 
Supreme Court of the United States the 
authority of the immigration officials to| 
deny them reentry into the United States 
upon their return from a stay abroad be- 
cause they were not in possession of re- 
turn permits or unexpired visas, accord- 
ing to an announcement 
ment of Justice which states that the De- 
partment will not oppose review of the 
case by the high tribunal. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lews in full text: 

A case involving some peculiarities unde 
the immigration laws of the United States 
and possible hardship; also, questions ot 
doubt as to the application of the law, are 
presented in a petition filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by a 
mother and daughter of Greek nationality 
Aspasia Polymeris and her daughter, An- 
tigone, who have filed a petition to have 
determined whether the lower courts, 
which found the aliens to be returning 
from a temporary visit abroad, were en- 
titled to be admitted to this country with- 
out presenting an unexpired visa or per- 
mit. 

It appears that the mother and daughter 
originally came to this country from 
Greece in 1909. They remained here con- 
tinuously until 1923, except for a short 
visit to Greece in 1913 and 1914. In 1923 
they returned to Greece to visit the hus- 
band and father of the petitioners who 
was seriously ill, and while there he died. 

They sought at several times to obtain 
from the American Consul in Greece visas 
as alien residents returning from a tempo- 
rary visit abroad. The Consul declined to 
issue such visas. In 1930, on advice of 
attorneys, they returned through Canada 
under a British visa, but were stopped at 
the border on the ground that they did 
not possess valid quota consular immigra- 
tion visas 

The petitioners then obtained a writ of 
habeas corpus in the District Court for 
the District of Vermont, and that court 
ordered that they be discharged from cus- 
tody. On appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals tor the Second Circuit, that de- 
cision was reversed, and it was held that 
the petitioners had been properly ex- 
cluded 

The Department of Justice has filed a 
brief in answer to the petition filed in the 
Supreme Court for a review of this case 
and, while stating that the Department 
does not “acquiesce in the propriety of the 
finding of the courts below that the peti- 
tloners were returning from a temporary 
visit abroad,” however, on the issue as 
to whether these petitioners may be ex- 
cluded because they are not in possession 
of valid permit to return, this decision be- 
ing in conflict with another Circuit Court 
of Appeals decision, the Department, in 
view of this conflict of decisions, does 
not oppose the issuance of a writ to re- 
view the decision of the lower court. 


Bombing Planes Fail 
To Find ‘Mt. Shasta’ 


Attempt Will Be Made Later 
To Sink the Vessel 


Efforts of a nine-plane bombing squad- 
ron of the Army Air Corps to penetrate 
fog and poor visibility to destroy the float- 
ing hull of a merchant vessel failed off 
the Virginia Capes Aug. 11, it was stated 
ally Aug. 13 at the Department of War, 
the program will be resumed as soon 
as favorable weather conditions pertain 

Two Naval observers after waiting two 
days for the Army’s bombers to attack 
the floating target returned to Washing- 
ton and cancelled arrangements to watch 
the exhibition 60 miles out to sea, it was 











stated orally at the Department of the 
Navy. A third observer, however, will re- 
main at Langley Field to accompany the 
Army's bombardment group when the at- 
tack finally is conducted 

The nature of the “attack” Aug. 11 
when only observation planes carrying 
Official military observers, and a non- 


rigid airship managed to locate the tar- 
get, the former Shipping Board freighter 
‘Mount Shasta,” caused David 8. Ingalls, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, to offer the services of naval 
patrol planes to “guide and convoy the 
Army bombers to and from the target.” 
While weather conditions were not ideal, 
it was probably due to errors of naviga- 
tion that the bombing planes were unable 
to locate their target, naval observers 
reported on their return to Washington, 
it was explained at the Department of 
the Navy. The “Mount Shasta,” it was 
explained at the Department of War, is a 
steel vessel of the war-time fleet, carry- 
ing no protective armor. The tests, it was 
pointed out, were arranged to determine 
both the bombing accuracy of the Air 
Corps and to discover the relative effect 
of different types of bombs against a typi- 
cal commercial vessel which might be 
pressed into service in case of war. 


Election Set for Successor 
Of Representative Major 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Aug. 13. 

Gov. Henry S. Caulfield has set Sept. 29 

as the date for a special election in the 

Seventh Congressional District of Mis- 

souri, to select a successor to the late 
Representative Sam C. Major (Dem.). 





; sentative 
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Cotton Situation | 
Declared to Rest 
With Producers 


Chairman Stone Says 
Board’s Plan Would Re- 
sult in Crop Reduction of 
Four Million Bales 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


for the remaining cotton than would be 
received for the entire crop, Mr. Williams 
said. This, he said, would be in addi- 
tion to a substantial saving in harvest ex- 
penses which would be avoided by plow- 
ing under one-third of the crop. He esti- 
mated those harvest costs at 2's cents a 
pound of cotton. 
Proposes Extra Session 

The suggestion that a special session of 
Congress be called to pass legislation set- 
ting a minimum price on cotton of 20 
cents a pound was proposed in a tele- 
gram sent to Chairman Stone of the 
Federal Farm Board Aug. 13 by Repre- 
Wright Patman (Dem.), of 
Texas, from his home at Texarkana. 

Representative William C. Lankford 
(Dem.), of Georgia, announced orally that 
he has sent telegrams of protest to the 
governors of the cotton-growing States 
to the Farm Board's suggestion that a 
part of the cotton crop be plowed under. 

In his message to the Board, Mr. Pat- 
man expresses his hope that the Board 
will join in his request for a special ses- 
sion. He declares that the Board’s sug- 
gestion to the farmers to plow under one- 
third of the standing cotton crop does not 
appear “reasonable” and adds that it 
would be “just as reasonable” for the 
Board to destroy a similar portion of its 
holdings. 





Text of Telegram 

Mr. Patman’s telegram, which was made 
public at his office, follows in full text: 

Statement Farm Board that cotton be 
destroyed to increase price remaining does 
not appear reasonable to me. The price of 
2.000,000 bales held by Board will also be | 
increased, so just as reasonable for you to 
destroy one-third of it. Anderson & Clay- 
ton, alleged holders of monopoly on cot- 


of the Depart- | ton storage wareiouses in foreign coun- 


tries and other cotton speculators and 
price manipulators will get increased price 
for cotton they are holding, so the same 
legic wonld require that they also destros 
| one-third. 

| You asking farmers to take all the loss 
to get a very small part of the gain. Cot- 
j}ton farmers of India, Egypt and Mexico 
| will be helped without loss. I suggest a 
| special session Congress at once to pass 
legislation setting the minimum price on 
}cotton at 20 cents a pound and wheat at 
$1 a bushel. Require certain holders of 
cotton and wheat, including farmers, tc 
hold one-half off market and _ provide 
penalty for sale under minimum price 
The act could provide that each farmer 
next year will be permitted to market only 
a certain amount, taking into considera- 
tion the size of his family, the size of his 
farm, this year’s production and othe. 
pertinent facts. Much better to require 
those who own cotton and who are in- 
terested in price increase to hold part. 

Definite length of time or until market 
demands than require farmers who are| 
least able to lose to spend more money 
and labor plowing cotton under and take 
all the loss. | 

Under my plan speculation will help 
and not destroy the farmers’ market. Price 
fixing is no new principle. Railroads, 
banks, public utilities have it with Gov- 
ernment supervision so why can't we help 
the farmers who are unable to help them- 
selves in the same way? 

Thirty million people on farms have im- 
mediate consuming power all necessities 
and comforts of life now in stock re- 
tailers and wholesalers. My plan will give 
the purchasing power which will cause in- | 
dustries 





over Nation get busy at once 
thereby giving jobs to the unemployed. | 
The price of cotton and wheat can be! 


restored and millions out of jobs can be} 
given employment if sincere effort is made 
Hope Board will join in request for spe- 
cial session Congress. | 


| 
| 
| 


Splinters Said to Be Particu- 
larly Dangerous | 


Minor Wounds Found 
Hazardous to Worker 


While the average person considers 
splinter injuries of very small importance, 
actually they may prove costly and result 
in the loss of a hand or an arm, or even 
cause death, according to information 
made available Aug. 13 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. | 

The potential dangers of seemingly in- 
significant wounds are plainly pointed out 
in a recent bulletin prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Hygiene of the New} 
York State Department of Labor, entitled 


“Splinters, a Cause of Injuries,” it was 
explained. Th bulletin shows that in 
the fiscal year 1929 there were ven 
deaths in the State from Splinter inju- 
ries, and the total compensation cost of | 
such injuries amounted to more than} 
$350,000 | 
The following additional. information 
was made available: | 


The problem of splinter injuries is seri- 
ous because these injuries are so common 
In the New York City district alone about 
35 splinter injuries are reported daily 
making a total of 10,500 for a working 
vear. A full 44 per cent of these involve 
infection, and 36 per cent show a loss of 
tame. In the 1929 fiscal year 23,208 
weeks were lost from splinter injuries in 
New York State. 

The puncture or wound produced by a 
splinter can not be properly treated with 
antiseptics by the layman, and _ conse- 
quently there is a great tendency to in-| 
fection. This is shown by the fact that 
82 per cent of compensated injuries from | 
splinters in New York State are infected 
while only 13 per cent of injuries from 
all causes become infected. 

The bulletin discloses that in the 1928 
fiscal year 95 per cent of the cost of com- 
pensation in wood-splinter injuries and! 
99.7 per cent of the cost in metal-splinter 
injuries was for infected cases. | 

Detailed statistics on infections from 
all causes, though none on _ infections} 
caused by splinters, are presented in Bul- 
letin No. 32 of Wisconsin labor statistics, 
published recently by the Industrial Com- 
mission of the State. That inféctions in- 
crease the medical cost is plainly shown | 
by a comparison in the Bulletin of in- 
fected and noninfected cases with similar | 
disability periods. | 

The average cost per case varied from | 
$18.28 for noninfected cases and $19.86 for | 
infected ones, when the length of disabil- | 
ity was one to two weeks, to $56.98 for | 
noninfected cases and $90.28 for infected | 
ones when the length of disability was| 
five to six weeks. 

It is shown that 8 per cent of all com- 
‘pensated temporary disability injuries in 
the State in 1929 involved infection 
Splinters are not mentioned specifically, 
but the figures prove that 32.9 per cent of 
the 22.630 compensation cases settled in 
1929 were iniuries to hands and finger’, 
jand that 17.4 per cent of these were in- 
fected cases. 
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GOVERNMENT PROBLEM CREATED BY INSECT SCOURGE | Objection to Dole 
r Is Expressed by 


Senator Moses 








Declares Next Congress Will ° 
Be Deluged With Pleas 
For Direct Financial Aid 
For Unemployed 





ConcorD, N. H., Aug. 13—Senator George 
H. Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, yes- 
terday announced he expects the next 
session of Congress to be deluged with 
demands for direct financial relief for 
the unemployed, and that he intends to: 
continue to vote against doles. 


“I do not know,” he said, “just what 
progress has lately been made in putting 
into concrete form demands which are 
sure to be made of the Government for 
direct financial relief for unemployed. I 
expect, however, that Congress in the next 
session will be deluged with bills seeking 
{money aid for unemployed workers and. 
for other needy classes. Such measures 
cannot be discussed in detail until their 
exact provisions are known. I can say, 
however, that I have voted against doles 
in the past and I expect that I shall have 
opportunity to vote against more of them 
in the future.” 


The State Labor Commissioner, John S. 
|B. Davie, also issued a statement opposing 
the dole system. His statement follows in 
full text: ft 

I do not favor the dole system proposed 
| as a measure of relief for unemployed and 
I do not believe that New Hampshire will 
approve of this form of aid for idle in this 
country. 

What we want 
work, not charity. 


here, as elsewhere, is 
It. is too early yet to 
know what industrial conditions will be 
'this Winter. Money relief for the unem- 
ployed in New Hampshire is not the solu- 
tion of their difficulty. Stabilization of 
employment is the real requirement. and 
tate and National Governments should 
collaborate with manufacturers to bring 
this about. Production should be sched- 


ors 


* 
Grasshoppers, which are ravaging crops in several States in the Northwest, reduced this from a field of thriv- 


ing corn to a desert of cornstalk stubs, many stalks having been eaten down to the ground. This illustrates 
what happened in the vicinity of Hamill, where the field is located, and elsewhere in South Dakota, in which 
State the heaviest losses from grasshopper visitation has occurred. South and North Dakota, Nebraska. Mon- 
tana and Iowa have all suffered damage from the hordes of voracious insects, and State and Federal authorities 
= taking ge re the oe The grasshoppers are described by entomologists of the National 

epartment of Agriculture as a local variety without migratory tendencies, and their appearance in vast num- , ioj 
bers is ascribed to excessive heat. Local observers, however, say that the ravages have been caused by grass- Te rare nee, nn ne ee 


hopper varieties that have not heretofore caused trouble. oo > dinates naar a aaa 
oo — — a - a | ; 


= per year on a regular pay roll, budgeting 
factory in Iowa, Mr. Kennedy said. The |i come for living needs and for idle time 
mixture is being furnished farmers at Proportionately. 
| cost by the State Department of Agri- a 


culture and transported at half rate by Pyavac ° s Res . 
‘a tat Gee ena te Gs paying | Pexas Injunction Stays 


the freight on carload lots. | Cotton Traffic Statute 


Experiments are being conducted in 
Partial Survey of Infested Areas Shows Individual Farmer ,°%"® _ Western Towa fields with this Houston, Tex., Aug. 13.—A temporary 
injunction has been granted by a three- 


2 : c : | poisoned mixture from airplanes. Dr. Carl 
Is Sufferer, Says State Agriculturist judge statutory court in the District 


| J. Drake, State Entomologist, is supervis- 
ing the fight on the “hoppers” in the field, Court for the Southern District of Texas 





Small Commercial Crop Loss Results 
From Grasshopper Plague in Iowa 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 13., and alfalfa. 


They may damage Winter and the ate Hi lay -partme against a . > Texs i 
After a partial survey of the grasshop- wheat considerably this Fall, especially if | _ — — en cn nf ae a — eS ee ee 
per-infested areas of western Iowa, Carl the season is extremely dry.” cooperating by spreading the “hopper” bait | prohibiting the hauling over the public 


: along roadsides in the areas of heavy in- 
Mr. Kennedy said most of the damage | festation. ‘ i 


in Iowa has been caused by several species 
of grasshoppers that have hitherto caused 
little crop loss in this State Another 
strange aspect of this infestation is that| years ago by the Legislature, for war on 
the hoppers appear to be thriving upon crop pests 
alfalfa, which has not suffered much in! ja: caitlin nie ‘ “a 
previous seasons. ba detailed report on the “hopper” situa- 
tion in Iowa will be compiled shortly by 
Harrison and Monona counties on the pr. Drake, to whom all county agents 
western border of Iowa have experienced | have been asked to report. This survey is 
the greatest damage reported thus far,|peing made in cooperation with the Fed- 
although the presence of grasshoppers in| era} Department of Agriculture. 
large numbers is reported from other’ wark Thornburg, Iowa Secretary of 
western counties and from a number of Agriculture expects the complete report 
the interior counties, Mr. Kennedy stated. to show Iowa suffering considerably less 
The use of poisoned bran in the fight on damage than her neighbor States to the 
the grasshoppers is proving very satis-| west. 


Kennedy, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, stated orally Aug. 10 that there prob- 
ably would be no “commercial crop dam- 
age” in this State from the pests. 


“Some individual farmers will sustain 
heavy crop loss,” Mr. Kennedy said, “but 
as a whole, it may be said, there will be 
no commercial damage to Iowa crops. 


“The infestation 1s quite scattered and 
varied and the greatest danger apparently 
lies in the threat to next year’s crops if 
the fight now being made on the pests is 
not successful in reducing next year’s 
hatch. 

“The grasshoppers did not injure small 
grain crops in Iowa to any great extent 
and the losses are now confined to corn 


highways of more than 10 bales of un- 
compressed cotton in one load. 

Iowa has available for the fight on the The law further prohibited the carrying 
“hoppers” a fund of $50,000, created several Of more than 10 square bales of com- 
pressed cotton or 20 round bales for a 
distance greater than 15 miles unless the 
| vehicle be enclosed. 

The act purported to be in the interest 
of public safety and to relieve traffic con- 
gestion, but the court, in an opinion by 
Circuit Judge Hutcheson, held that “it 
operates to unreasonably embarrass and 
restrict to a point of prohibition a legiti- 
mate business entitled equally with 
others to the use of the public roads.” 

The bill for injunction was filed by J. 
H. ae & Co, against T. Binford 
et al. 








emember way back— 





WHEN A COAL STOVE HEATED THE PARLOR? 





BACK in the days when a coal stove 
heated the parlor, the cutting up of a 
hog carcass in the packing houses was 
a hand-chopping job. 

The brawny chopper who wielded 
the cleaver was the key man in every 
hog-cutting operation; and, though 
an expert, his blows did not always 
exactly find the intended mark. In 
consequence, hams, shoulders, butts 
and sides often presented a ragged 
and non-uniform appearance. Splin- 
tered bones were numerous, And trim- 
ming off the fat was seldom performed 
with any great care toward maintain- 
ing even curing qualities of the meat. 

Today, in the Armour plants, ma- 
chinery, methods and precision of the 
highest order are employed in the 
cutting up of hog carcasses. The labor 
is divided. The carcass moves along 


on a power conveyor, which eliminates 
much of the handling and trucking 
that were formerly necessary. A skilled 
operator cuts off the staff bone of the 
ham with an electrically driven hand- 
held saw. Another separates the ham 
from the side — always at the exact 
point where the meat changes from 
loin to ham. Still another expertly 
handled power saw severs the foot, 

Shoulders are similarly dealt with. 
Ribs are electrically sawed out. The 
loin is pulled from the back with one 
sweep of a specially constructed, non- 
mutilating The bacon 
“belly” is separated with a power knife 
and trimmed down so the lean of the 
bacon runs uniformly from end to end 
of the slab... . And so on; each oper- 
ation is carefully prescribed — each 
piece is trimmed for maximum yield, 


draw-knife. 
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THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 


BETTER 
BETTER 


VALUES 
MARKETS 


uniform cure, highest taste quality. 

Great are the benefits — to the pub- 
lic, the livestock producer and to 
Armour and Company — resulting 
from this modern system of hog cut- 
ting. Yet it represents but one of 
multifarious phases of packing-house 
operations in which Armour has led 
the march of improvement ever since 
coal stoves heated the parlor. 
Witness, for example, Armour’s 
‘*Fixed Flavor’? Star Hams and 
Bacon. Through finer eating quali- 
ties and higher wholesomeness they 
represent better values to customers, 
Through increased consumption they 
mean better markets for producers. 
And to Armour they offer oppor- 
tunities for better earnings through 
efficiency. 

* 


* * 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 


BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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Gov. Pinchot Asks 








Federal Loan to 
Help Unemployed 





Resources of State and Pri- 
vate Charities Insufficient 
To Meet Next Winter’s 
Demand, He States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
food. We cannot do that when food is a 
drug in the market. 

Even after the tide has turned, the re~- 
adjustment will be long delayed. It will 
be very costly in human suffering, unless 
we set ourselves to’ understand our prob- 
lem and to meet it. I repeat that pro- 
vision must be made so that people out 
of work in America shall not go hungry 
next Winter. 

Already we have seen the pregnant signs 
that men whose families lack the bare 
necessities of living are likely to regard it 
as their right to take food where they find 
it. And who among us can guarantee that 
he would not be tempted if his family 
were starving? With food so cheap that 
wheat is burned in the public street and 
grain in the field, who can wonder at the 
indignation of those who ask nothing more 
than the chance to earn food by the labor 
of their hands, and yet can find no job. 

How shall we meet the problem? First, 
there is private charity. But those who 
know most about it are least confident that 
private charity can supply the answer. 





The figures I have appear to show that | 


private charity in the United States has 
been carrying only about a quarter of the 
load, and tax funds the rest. 

Private charity must be made to carry 
all it can. In addition to the millions al- 
ready spent, the people of Pennsylvania 
are preparing through their local organ- 
izations to raise every possible cent from 
private sources. It will be no easy task. 
for the owners of great fortunes have not 
yet fully come to understand that the 
penalty for letting people go hungry next 
Winter will apply not only to those who 
starve, but also to those who let them 
starve. 

Need of Employment ’ 

Roosevelt said that in the long run this 
country is not going to be a good place 
for ahy of us to live in unless it is a good 
place for all of us to live in. There are 
those in America who need to remember 
that statement. ; 

Next there are public works. Public 
works have been widely heralded in high 
places as the remedy for unemployment. 
But we know now that public works on 
any scale yet undertaken can do little 
more than scratch the surface. 


Pennsylvania will spend in the next two | 


years about $100,000,000 on public works. 
Time was when I believed here was in fact 
a remedy. But contact with the problem 
has shown me that in my State, at least, 
public works offer but a very partial solu- 
tion. And most of the other States are in 
no better shape. They lack the money to 
build public works enough to occupy even 
a respectable fraction of their unemployed. 

Unless on a gigantic scale, public works 
undertaken now will help us comparatively 
little in the coming Winter. Not only are 
they too late, but the problem is too large. 
Mr. Hearst’s suggestion for a National 
loan of $5,000,000,000 would have gone far 
to meet the situation if it could have been 
adopted when it was made. It may still 
be necessary. But if the Congress which 
meets in December should authorize that 
loan, work under it could not be organized 
in time to meet the crisis. 

The actual problem is not to make work 
for the needy in the coming Winter 
months. The problem is to feed them, for 
we know already that work enough can- 
not be found. 

By whom, then, shall they be fed? The 
obvious answer, if private charity cannot 
suffice, is that the communities in which 
they live should look after their own. 
Home rule—home relief. Yes, if it were 

ssible. 

” Cannot Borrow More , 

Unfortunately, the poor boards, counties, 
boroughs, cities of Pennsylvania, to use 
the example I know best, are many of 
them at the limit of taxation, if not of 
their authority to borrow. Many of them 
have exhausted aheir borrowing capacity 
under the State Constitution. 

The people of many communities in 
Pennsylvania have almost completely ex- 
pended their powers of relief. The slen- 
der margins which have permitted help 
from neighbor to neighbor are gone. Very 
many storekeepers can give further credit 
only at the cost of business failure~ All 
this is substantially true at this moment 
in 13 counties of Pennsylvania. And the 
Winter is still to come. 

Then how about the State? How about 
about the rich State of Pennsylvania, 
with its 10,000,000 people and vast pro- 
duct‘on of wealth? A perfectly fair ques- 
tion. And here is the unfortunate but 
conclusive reply: 

Pennsylvania is prevented by a clause 
in its Constitution from incurring debt 
beyond $1,000,000. It would require a 
constitutional amendment to let us bor- 
row, and that takes several years. 

Then why not call a special session of 
the Legislature and appropriate? Again 
the Constitution. Under it we can not ap- 
propriate for such a purpose. I am pro- 
foundly sorry that I must admit it, but 
so far aS money goes Pennsylvania as a 
Commonwealth is almost helpless to as- 
sist. 

Many other States are in the same pre- 
dicament. Many doubtless, as we do, have 
in their Constitutions clauses which in ef- 
fect forbid the 
money for the purpose of relieving private 
distress. 

In this emergency every agency that 
can help should help. No avenue of re- 
lief should be neglected; every possible 
contribution should be secured. But when 
all is said and done, there is no escaping 
the conclusion that more help is needed 
than is yet in sight. 

Private :harity alone can not meet the 
needs of the Winter that lies ahead. By 
itself it mever has met even the needs 
of normal Winters. As a matter of prac- 


tical fact great numbers of communities | 


have passed the point where they can an- 
swer =the new demands. Many of the 
States can not, whether through public 
works, direct appropriations, or loans for 
relief, be counted on to fill the gap. All 
the old sources of assistance, utilized to 
the utmost, and taken together, clear:y 
can not ¢o the job. 

The fact is that the only power strong 
enough, and able to’act in time, to meet 
the new problem of the coming Winter 
is the Government of the United States. 
This is a national emergency. It is a 

ational calamity as well. The Nation 

ust help to meet it. 


Claims Deficiency 

I know there is a deficit in the Nationa! 
Treasury. But I know also that the credii 
of the United States is good, and that the 
securities of the Nation are always in de- 
mand. The Nation can borrow the mone) 
to meet this need, if it will. 

There will be strong objection that wi 
have never taken such action before. Wh: 
have we not? Because we have never ha: 
such need before. Because never has th: 
mate of this calamity fallen upon ou 
people. And if our Government canno‘ 
adjust itself to new conditions, meet nev. 
needs, how can it hope to survive? 

There will be strong objection that m: 
proposal is paternalistic—that it will pau 
perize the people whom the Nation saves 


appropriation of State) 








State to Enforce 
aw on Swimming 


Operators of Pools and Baths 
To Be Required to Se- 
cure License 





HarrisburG, Pa., Aug. 13. 


Effective Sept. 1, the new public bath- 
|ing law will be administered by the State 
Department of Health, according to a 
|statement by Dr. Theodore B. Appel, Sec- 
retary of Health. Rules and regulations 
have been adopted by the advisory health 
{board covering the issuance of permits, 
|sanitary regulations, quality «and disin- 
fection of water and supervision. 

The new law covers até bathing beaches, ' 

swimming pools and Turkish and Swedish 
; baths, whether natural or of artificial 
construction, or a combination of natural 
{and artificial construction. Its provi- 
‘sions require that a permit be obtained 
for the construction, addition to, or op- | 
eration of the pool. The permit has an} 
indefinite life, but may be revoked at any | 
time for sufficient cause. While permits | 
apply_to all classes of pools, baths and 
beac}i®s, an annual license fee of either 
'$5 or $10 is also required of all commer- 
cial pools. This fee is based on popula- 
tion, and the law provides that installa- 
|tions in towns and cities of less than 
{1,500 population shall pay a $5 license. 
| while $10 shall be charged in places of 
| more than 1,500 population. 


| 

from starving. Well, were the people pau- 
;perized whom the Nation saved from 
| starvine in the Mississippi Flood? Is there 
} anything paternalistic when the Nation 
steps in to save the forests? 

We spend $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 for 

a single battleship, and we are right ir 
, Spending it when the National defense re- 
; quires the expenditure. But a defense fo: 
}our Nation far more valuable than any 
| engine of war lies in the loyalty of our 
people. And how can men and women be 
loyal to a country which refuses them the 
chance to earn a living and lets them 
starve besides? 

We have heard from a thousand stumps 
| that the greatest asset of the Nation is its 
| children, and that is true. But millions 
of children in America are underfed be- 
cause of this depression. Millions of 

children are suffering for no fault of their 
own, and no fault of their fathers and 
mothers. If the Nation can protect its 
assets in timber without paternalism when 
no other agency can do the work, why can- 
not it protect its assets in the childhood 
of America? | 

Do you think that children who have 
been starved for a year, or two years, and 
some of them even longer, are likely to 
grow up as good Americans, devoted to the | 
Government which let them starve? | 


Children Are Starving 

Am I exaggerating? The head of the 
State Police of Pennsylvania came to me 
the other day and said: “The children of 
western Pennsylvania miners are being 
trained to charge against the Government 
| the sufferings through which they are 
passing. Their Communistie leaders are 
teaching them to hate the Government 
under which they go hungry.” 

Again he said: “Many of these little 
children have not tasted milk for many 
months. I want to see them perfectly fed. 
I want to see them grow up strong and 
not stunted, kindly and not bitter, loyal 
and not disloyal to the Government under 
which they live.” 

Ii we can declare a moratorium to help 
Germany, if we can recommend a loan of 
$1,200,000,000 for Germany, what is there 
wrong in a Federal loan to feed the needy 
in America? ; 
A man can be in hearty sympathy with 
Mr. Hoover's moratorium, his loan for 
Germany, and his plan generally to pull 
Germany out of her troubles, and at the 
Same time more interested in seeing the 
Government of the United States, the only 
power able to do it, take hold and pull our, 
own people out of their troubles. 

The saving of Germany is largely a 
question of protecting international loans. 
Very well. Let them be protected. But 
why not a little care for our own people 
who can no longer get loans, even from 
the pawnbroker, because they have noth- 
ing left to pledge? 

This unemployment crisis, like every 
other catamity, has given us much rea- 
son to be thankful for the better qualities 
in human nature. Millions have been 
given to meet the needs of the unseen 
and the unknown who were in want. Mil- 
lions of employes have contributed gen- 
erously from their earnings. Thousands) 
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Warning Is Issued 
‘On F umigating Gas 


Only Trained Persons Should 
| Handle Deadly Types, Says 
| Public Health Service 


| Only trained persons should handlc 
deadly gases used in fumigation, accord- 
jing to a bulletin recently issued by the 
| United States Public Health Service, the 
Service stated Aug. 14. The statement 
| follows in full text: 


,..In a report recently published by the 
| United States Public Health Service, the 


ticularly hydrocyanic acid gas, is discussed. 
Hydrocyanic acid gas is a deadly gas. Per- 


; should not expose themselves to it. This | 
report indicates that trained fumigators 
can- handle the most deadly gases with 
safety, both to themiselves and others. It 
is, on the other hand, quite true that in 
the hands of the uninformed or careless. 
many forms of fumigation are a menace 
to all concerned. 


The report emphasizes that fumigating 
| materials, particularly the deadly gases, 
should be handled only by persons trained | 
in their use and who have the necessary | 
equipment. These gases should never be | 
used without the full knowledge and con- | 
sent of the local public health or police | 
authorities. Hydrocyanic acid gas should | 
never be used in buildings without combi- 
nation with a warning gas. 
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In arid and semiarid areas in 15 States west of the Hundredth Meridian are located 27 irrigation projects 


which have been or are being developed under the National Reclamation Service by the provision of irrigation 


works to provide water necessary 


included in this total, have been turned over to water users’ organizations for operation and maintenance; 
The area irrigated from Federal works, according to the 


Storage reservoirs on these projects have a_ | 
capacity of 13,000,000-acre feet or sufficient to cover the State of Ohio to a depth of a half foot. | 


others are to be turned over under 
1930 statistics of the Reclamation 


for farming operations. 


existing contracts. 
Service, was 2,723,185 acres. 


Said to Be That of Farm Home-maker 





ae : : = 
Function of the Bureau of Reclamation | Asreement Reached 


More Than Two and One-half Million Acres Are Irrigated | 


From Government 


Constructed Works 


- By Elwood Mead 


Commissioner of Reclamation 


The Bureau of Reclamation is the home- 
making bureau of the Department of the 
Interior, and carries on its operations un- 
der the Act of June 17, 1902, and acts 


amendatory thereof and supplemental | 
thereto. The function of the Bureau is 
to provide opportunities for country- 


minded men and women of small means 
to obtain a farm home under such eco- 
nomic conditions as will give them a rea- 
sonable chance to succeed 
raw land into 
porting farms. 

Under the reclamation acts, the Bu- 
reau is engaged in the investigation, con- 


producing and _ self-sup- 


struction, and operation of irrigation works: 


in 15 arid and semiarid States west of the 
100th meridian. Twenty-seven projects 
have been constructed or are under con- 
struction by the Bureau. Sixteen of these 
projects or divisions of projects have been 
turned over to the water users’ organiza- 
tions for operation and maintenance, and 
others will be turned over shortly under 
existing contracts. 

In 1930, the latest year for which com- 
plete economic data are available, 
area irrigated from Government works 
was 2,723,185 acres and the area cropped 
2.736.990 acres, producing crops valued at 
$118,214,120 or $43.19 per acre. Of this 
cropped area, 1,550,967 acres were on Fed- 
eral projects producing crops valued at 
$65,007,270, and 1.186.023 acres under pri- 


in changing! 


the. 


‘the projects irrigated from the works of 
the Bureau amounts to at least $500,000,- 
/000 and probably double that sum. 

Storage reservoirs on the projects have 
a capacity of 13,000,000 acre feet, or suf- 
ficient to cover the State of Ohio to a 
depth of half a foot. In the 55 storage 
and 50 division dams, completed or under 
construction, 23,000,000 cubic yards of ma- 
terial have been placed. 


Size of Various 


Projects Compared 


Among these are the 349-foot Arrow- 
rock Dam on the Boise River, Idaho, for 
| many years the highest dam in the world; 
the 280-foot Roosevelt Dam on the Salt 
River project, Arizona; the 306-foot Ele- 
|phant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande 
project, New Mexico-Texas; and the 405- 
foot Owyhee Dam in eastern Oregon, now 
nearing completion, and which will as- 
sume rank as the highest dam in the 
world until it is overtopped by the huge 
730-foot Hoover Dam on the Boulder Can- 
| yon project. 

The Bureau has constructed 17,000 miles 
;of canals, ditches and drains, which if 
placed end to end would reach more than 
five times across the country from New 
York to San Francisco. It has also con- 
‘structed 250 miles of dikes and _ levees, 


of employes have strained their resources | Vate canals which purchase stored water! containing 17,210,000 cubic yards of mate- 


to keep employed without reduction of! from Government reservoirs, and_ which | rial; 


wages men and women 
would have fallen into distress. 


Cites New Record 

Very much has been done, and well 
done, by individuals, by communities, by 
labor unions, by companies and corpora- 
tions, and by employes, to meet the need. | 
Millions have given until it hurt. In very} 
many respects our people have borne 
themselves in a way we can all be deeply 
proud of. 

We ought not, then, to mar the record 
of what we have done by failing to relieve | 
what we pray God may not be the greater 
and more insistent distress of the coming 
Winter. With reserves exhausted, credit 
gone, possessions sold, and the margin, of 
safety generally evaporated for millions 
of people, we can not escape the paradoxi- | 
cal fact that if the coming Winter is as 
bad as the last one it will be infinitely 
worse. é 

If the people of the Unted States had 
not proved time and again throughout 
their history that they are capable of 
meeting any emergency, the wisdom of 
speaking out in meeting might be in doubt. 
But wherever, throughout the world, a 
great calamity has overtaken masses of 
human beings, there the people of the 
United States have made glorious proof 
not only of their sympathy, not only of 
their generosity, but of their power to 
organize swiftly and to solve effectively 
the problems of feeding the hungry, 
clothing the needy, and sheltering the 
homeless, often many thousands of miles 
away. 

We have proved it to the hilt in Bel- 
gium and the Great War. The American 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C., A., Knights of 
Columbus, Salvation Army, Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association, and a thousand other 
national organizations have demonstrated 
| on the battlefields and behind the lines 
jin Europe that our people are little apt} 
}to count the cost when human suffering 
calls for relief. And they have proved it 
equally at home. 

What is more to the point of my argu- 


jment, the Government of the United| 
States has appropriated money to give help 
to those in need in China, in India, in 


Ireland, in Cuba, in Italy, France, Ger-| 
many, and other countries. If it was right 
to give such help to foreign people abroad, | 
why should it be wrong to give similar 
help to our own people at home. 

Asks for Comparison 

What we have, done over and over again 
for the unfortunate in distant lands we 
can not fairly refuse to do for our own 
flesh and blood when they cry for help 
in our streets. 

I have no doubt whatever of our ca- 
pacity to do promptly and do well what 
he depression will require if it lasts, pro- 
rided we begin to prepare in time. But 
10 such gigantic problem of relief has 
ver been presented in the history of the! 
Nation. My plea is that we recognize the 
nagnitude of the task, think it out, and 
‘lan ahead for relief by the only agency 
hat can complete the job, and that is 
Uncle Sam. 

I have listened to human ostriches in 


. The irrigated and cropped acreages 
in 1931 will be materially larger. 


| 
The cumulative value of crops grown 


on land irrigated from Government works 
since water was first available in 1906, 
totals $1,760,481,800, or about seven times 
the amount which the Bureau has ex- 
pended to date. The value of livestock 
and farm equipment on the Federal ‘and 
Warren Act projects amounts to approxi- 
mately $75,000,000. It is estimated that 
the increased value of land and other 
property on farms and in towns within 


plenty who, with heads deeply buried in 
the sand, maintain that blue is green and 
black is white, and all we need to cure 
this great calamity is to keep saying that 
there isn't any. I am tired of the empty- 


headed declaration of orators whose sim-'! 


ple theory is that everything would be for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds 
if the people would only take their word 
that it is so right now. 

The goddess of these 
Pollyanna and their slogan: “Prosperity 
is just around the corner.” But since their 
twitterings began we have rounded so 
many corners without finding the prom- 
ised prosperity that even these muezzins 
in their rose-tinted minarets must have 
begun to doubt their own infallibility. 

in what I have just said, I believe I 
speak for thousands of Americans who 
have been thinking much and saying little. 
I know that I am not alone in my con- 
viction that the National 
must step in, If it does, I pledge myself 
to help in every way I can. Pennsyl- 
vania will carry her share of the load, to 
the limit of her power. 

Higher Taxes Threaten 

Some gentlemen of vast wealth 
protest that Federal help means more 
Federal taxation. Suppose it does. I pay 
taxes myself in the higher brackets, and I 
would infinitely rather see my _ taxes 
vaised than see millions of men, 
and children go hungry and cold in the 
land we love so well. 


gentlemen is 


may 


I go back again and again to that old, 


American saying, “Trust in the Lord and 


keep your powder dry.” It will take many | 


solid American dollars contributed by the 
National Government to feed the needy 
before next Spring. I want to see them 
fed. Whatever is necessary to that end 
is necessary to the safety, honor, and wel- 
fare of the United States. 

If so, let us do it and have done with 
it. Let us deal with this emergency, put 
it behind us, and move on to better things. 
After private charity has done its best, 
after the localities have given all they 
can, why keep the eyes of the Nation 
fixed on the depression throughout the 
coming Winter by vain efforts to raise 
money in driblets from innumerable 
sources when the Government can raise 
it in a week by a single loan? 

The Government of this country exists 


for the protection and preservation of its | 


people. Let it carry out the purpose of its 
existence. 


Government | 


women } 


170,000 canal structures; 12,000 


who otherwise! Produced crops in 1930 valued at $53,206,-| bridges, totaling over 53 miles in aggre- 
850. 


‘gate length and 15,000 culverts. 


The Bureau has laid 4,100,000 linear 
feet of concrete, metal, terra cotta and 
{wood pipe and has erected 5,300 flumes 
|with a total length of 880,000 feet. It 
|has constructed 1,800 buildings, 125 tun- 
nels, 1,400 miles of road, 
railroad, 4,100@miles of telephone line, and 
3,300 miles of power transmission line. At 
| the 23 power plants on the projects 190,000 
horsepower of electrical energy are de- 
| veloped. 

The total excavation by the Bureau 
amounts to 300,000,000 cubic yards, which 
would make a pile of dirt one mile long 
| by one mile wide, and 300 feet high. Dams 
and other structures contain 4,500,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, which required about 5,- 
250,000 barrels of cement. It would take a 
train more than 200 miles long, compris- 
ing 26,000 freight cars, to transport this 
amount of cement. 


‘Results of Reclamation 


Work Are Discussed 


As a result of the construction work of 
the Bureau, 40,000 irrigated farms have 
been created. On these farms dwell 157,- 
{000 people. The 214 project cities and 
towns have an additional population of 
475,000 and scattered through the area are 
690 schools, 715 churches, and 130 banks 
with deposits of $145,000,000 and 245,000 
project and nonproject depositors. 

The most spectacular work on which the 
Bureau is now engaged is the construction 
of Hoover Dam on the Boulder Canyon 
project, to regulate and control the Colo- 
rado River. 
house, with machinery capable of generat- 
ing 1,000,000 horsepower, and appurtenant 
‘works are being constructed by the Six 
; Companies, Inc., of San Francisco, under 
| their bid of $48,890.995, the award of con- 
i tract for which was signed by the Secre- 
‘tary of the Interior on March 11, 1931, 

The dam will be nearly twice as high as 
any yet constructed. It will be 45 feet 
wide at the top and 650 feet at the base. 


It will create a great lake 115 miles long | 


and 580 feet deep with a capacity of 30,- 
500,000 acre feet of water or enough to 
cover the State of New York a foot deep. 
The four tunnels through which the river 
will be diverted during construction, will 
each be 50 feet in diameter and their 
,combined length 16,300 feet or 3.1 miles, 

The Boulder Canyon project will be in 
course of construction during the next five 
or six years. Its purpose is to regulate and 
conserve the flow of the Colorado River 
so that its entire discharge can be put to 
economic use, first, where it is released 
from the dam in the generation of power; 
next, in irrigation of otherwise arid land, 
and finally, in meeting the industrial and 
domestic water supply needs of cities and 
towns. 

The future growth of the West depends 
on the proper conservation and distribu- 
|tion of water. Only Federal reclamation 
'can perform this task. 
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Pioneered in Wireless | 

The United States Weather Bureau was| 
the pioneer of all agencies of the United: 
States Government in investigations and 
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cooperation with other countries and ves- |! 
sels of this and other countries, from all! 
parts of the world, and besides aiding | 
navigation, the Bureau has aided the 
farmer in this country by its daily broad- 
casts and forecasts of the weather condi- 
tions throughout this country. 
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1930-31—Part 2, Private Acts and Resolutions. 
Price, 60 cents. 
Mo., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 


Minn.—63d Ann. Catalog of State Teachers 
Coll. Announcements for 1931-1932. Geo 
A, Selke. Pres. St. Paul, 1931. 


of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, | Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of State In- 

15 cents. (31-26275) firmary for yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Dept 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of of Public Welfare. Submitted to Gov. by 

U. S.—Part II, May. 1931, Bur. of Foreign G. Forrest Martin, M. D., Chrm. Boston 

and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. of| 1971 

Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. Ann. Rept. of Teachers’ Retirement Bd. for 

(14-21465) yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted to Sen 

Mich., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. and House of Repr. by Payson Smith, Chrm 

of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, Boston, 1931.. 

10 cents. (31-26211) | Fla.—24th Ann. Rept. of Railroad Comm. for 
Utah—Population Bull., 2d Ser., 15th Census| yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Geo. G. McWhor- 

of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of ter, Chrm. Tallahassee, 1931 


Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (31-26217) 
How to Grow 
Farmers’ Bull 


—Price, 5 cents. 


| Idaho—16th and 17th Ann. Repts. of Public 
Rice in Sacramento Valley— Utilities Comm. of State, from July 1, _ 
No. 1240, U. S. Dept. of Agric to Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Fraik 
Agr. 31-686 E. Smith, Comr.” Boise, 1930. 


|use Of various fumigating materials, er | 
| 


of Bd. of Directors of Md. School for Blind. | 
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Taig dP 
Is Urged to Aid 
Needy in Winter 


Nation-wide Move Is Begun 
By President’s Group to 
Utilize Oversupply of 
Fruit and Vegetables 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ions have asked their local units to as- 
tist in promoting the program. The cam- 











'sons unfamiliar with its use and effect|>aign is based on the existence of large 


quantities of vegetables which have been 
produced on emergency gardens raised by 
the unemployed and on the large surplus 
of fruits in many sections of the country. 
These fruits and vegetables, it is pointed 
out, are a potential supply which may be 
preserved to tide over the Winter needs 
of those who lack income to buy ade- 
auate food. 

Many of the unemployed lacking equip- 
ment or a knowledge of proper canning 
methods may be aided in securing these 
in their communities under competent 
leadership. Organizations and individuals 
may help by putting up extra amounts 
of canned goods to be distributed to needy 
families. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Croxton that 
the effort is not to produce canned goods 
for sale that might comvete on an already 

versupplied commercial market, but only 
to provide an emergency supply for those 
without income to buy it. He also stressed 
the point that those who put up extra 
quantities of fruits and vegetables to be 
given to the unemployed make sure that 


| some way is provided to get them to those 
|who need them. 


Purposes Outlined 


Mrs. Bernice Carter Davis of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 


;ment is assisting in the coordination of 


activities — of cooperating organizations. 
Mrs. Davis was in charge of the promo- 


|tion of home canning on a large scale in 


France after the World War as a mem- 
ber of the American Committee for Dev- 
astated France and was formerly State 
Home Demonstration Agent for Texas. 

The purposes of the campaign, together 
with recommendations for its local pro- 
motion, are set forth in a letter from Mrs. 
Davis to State and local emergency em- 
ployment and relief organizations. The 
letter follows: 

“The garden campaign initiated last 
Spring to provide an emergency food sup- 


‘ply for needy families has resulted in the 


growth of many excellent vegetable gar- 
dens throughout the country. 

“There is no shortage of food in the 
country as a whole, but many families 
will not have sufficient funds next Winter 
to buy fruits and vegetables to maintain 
health. The children who become under- 
nourished in consequence will pay the pen- 
alty in years to come. E\ ery means pos- 
sible to avert such disastrous results of 
the preser economic situation deserves 
the serious consideration of all who can 
help. Helping these families to help them- 
selves through canning surplus foods to 
tide over Winter needs is a tangible means 
to this end. , 

“In numerous communities, local organi- 
zations already have excellent programs 
under way to furnish such service. In 
order to provide further assistance in the 
promotion of these activities, the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment has asked a number of agencies with 
widespread local representation to coop- 
erate wherever possible in the contribu- 
tion of materials or instructive informa- 
tion in local campaigns+for the canning 
of surplus fruits and vegetables during 
August and September. - 

Offers Suggestions 

“Local needs and conditions are the best 
guides in the promotion of canning pro- 
grams. The following Suggestions based 
on the experience of numerous communi- 
ties may be helpful. 

Wms Arrange how-to-do-it 
demonstrations in communities 
need such help, and particularly those 
communities where emergency gradens 
have been grown by the unemploved. 

“The services of your County Home 
Demonstration Agent, or some of her out- 
stapding club members, may be enlisted 
Home economic teachers, or ; 
who 


canning 
lixely to 


home makers 


are successful canners, may give 
valuable aid. i 
2. Arrange for group canning under 
y 


the supervision of ; competent person 
wherever group gardening has been done. 
Group work will stimulate interest, save 
time for supervisor, and insure more 
San'tary conditions for work as a rule. 

“3. Devise- ways of making containers 
and other needed equipment available for 
those unable to buy. These may be pur- 
chased outright or, where steam pressure 
canners are needed, they may either be 
rented, or borrowed from members of the 
community who already own them. 

“4. Suggest to those whose circum- 
stances enable them to help others that 


they can from their surplus fruits and 
vegetables an extra quantity to give to 
those near at hand who are unable 


to 
buy adequate food, wherever arrangements 
can be made to get the canned goods into 
the hands of those who need them. Such 
contributions may be made direct, 
from neighbor to neighbor, or thro 
local agencies organized for distribution 
of relief. 

“5. Encourage the local press to sup- 
port the program editorially and to in- 
form the public of its purposes through 
the news columns. 

“It is essential to remember that the 
purpose of this campaign is not to pro- 
duce canned goods for sale on an already 
over-supplied market, but only to preserve 
food for emergency home use by those lack- 
ing enough income to buy it. It is also 
important that those who are able to can 
surpluses to give to the needy do not do so 
unless some arrangement can be made to 
collect and distribute them to these emer- 
gency users. 

“Whatever vou can do to further such 
a local campaign in your community will 
be a service.” 








An 
investment 
in good 


taste 
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The leading mineral water 
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Decline Expected | 
In 1931 Output 
Of Sugar Crops 


Milk Discloses More Than 
Seasonal Decline While 
Production of Eggs Is 
Generally Increased 





Condition of sugar and sirup crops on 
Aug. 1 showed a decline,from the July 1 
estimate, according to the monthly review 
of the Crop Reporting Board, Department 
of Agriculture. (The comment on fruit 
crops, accompanying the _ report, was 
printed in the issue of Aug. 12. The com- 
ment on potatoes, canning vegetables, 
truck crops, tobacco and broom corn was 
printed in the issue of Aug. 13.) The com- 
ment on sugar and sirup crops, as well 
as other crops, follows in full text: 

Sugar and sirup crops: Beet sugar pro- 
duction from the 1931 beet crop is ex- 
pected to be approximately 958.000 short 
tons compared with the July 1 forecast of 

% 1,006,000 short tons and 1,208,000 short 
tons produced from the 1930 beet crop. 
The reduction in the forecast since July 1 
is due to a corresponding reduction in 
probable beet production caused largely by 
searcity of irrigation water in the western 
States and hot dry weather in the North 
Central States. In most of the important 
States conditions on Aug. 1 indicated the 
same or lower beet production than was 
forecast as of July 1. The present fore- 
cast of beet production for the United 
States is 7,202,000 short tons compared 
with 7,566.000 short tons forecast as of 
July 1 and 9,201,000 short tons harvested 
in 1930. 

Cane sugar production in Louisiana is 


now forecast at 167,000 short tons or 17,000 | 


short tons less than was made from the 





Misleading Food Labels 
Are Pronounced Unethical 


There are tricks in all trades, and a 
few unethical food manufacturers label 
their products wit: statements and photo- 
graphs which are misleading but not nec- 
essarily illegal under the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. 
olive tree on a label, for example, does 
not necessarily indicate that the product 
is Italian olive oil. Sirup in a can bear- 
ing a picture of a maple sugar camp may 


be maple sirup—or it may not. ing industry has adopted a program of re- 
The consumer may assume that “Gol- | duced hours for labor and has eliminated 
den Corn” is Golden Bantam corn, which | most of the night shifts of the mills, ac- 
may or may not be the case; and the cording to advices received and just made 
word “Yolkin” may give the impression | public by Fred C. Croxton, Acting Chair- 
that the product—perhaps made of soy! man of the President’s Emergency Com- 
ae ee egg a The careless | mittee for Employment. 
abel reader may infer that “Pineapple| Under the leadership of the Cotton- 
a aS on ae kind . ane Textile Institute, Inc., of New York City, 
p - ak aa S term as used by One | the industry is making rapid strides in 
canner meent pineapple cores. “setting its house in order,’ Mr. Croxton 
A label “Pure Vegetable Oil Flavored | stated. He wrote a letter of congratula- 
with Olive Oil” may have the words “olive | tions to George A. Sloan, the Institute's 
oil” in prominent letters, giving the casual | president, and commended the progress 
label reader the idea that the product is | being made as in the direction of a plan 
pure olive oil. It may seem that “Natural that would result in permanent stabili- 
ae —— e = artificially colored, | zation of employment. 
u e labe!, further on and in small ri i c e ‘ 
letters, may declare that artificial color- | ton's letter to Mr, Sloan, with Mr. Sloan's 
ing is used. The moral of all this is, | statement to the Committee in explanation 
Read labels carefully."—Issued by the! of the program that is now under way 
Departmei:t of Agriculture. ‘'and the reasons for it. . 
11 per cent in Nebraska and 12 er. cent po ge gg Bony age Pg 
in Missouri and Kansas. In ae South “The steps taken by the cotton textile 
increases are 9 per aa re Virgi : industry to discourage night work and 
West Virginia: 6 nee ar ak pe ewer 8nd jong hours, under the leadership of the 
16 per cent in Oklahoma: i8 a ae Cotton-Textile Institute, are an outstand- 
Arkansas and Kentucky and S c in| ing example of what an industry can do 
i. Famannenn y, and <2 per cent by voluntary action to ‘set its house in 
A3 tet : ‘ order.’ The policies which your industry 
. 3 per cent increase is shown in the | has adopted have been of marked assist- 
North Atlantic States, due to larger layings | ance in the present. emergency and also 
in Pennsylvania and New York. The will give you a working basis upon which 
increase in the Far West, is small, slight to develop plans for a more permanent 
gains in the number laid per hen in the stabilization of employment. 
Pacific Coast States and Utah being al- “Your industry is to be congratulated 
most balanced by losses in the Rocky|upon the general adoption of this pro- 
Mountain States. The total number of gram. We hope that the very few mills 


all flocks reporting on Aug. 1 is about. which still persist in the uneconomic and 
4 per cent less than a year earlier. 


Elimination 


Plan to Reor ganize 
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Cotton Textile Industry Begins 





A picture of an itaien resident’s Emergency Committee Commends 


The majority of the cotton textile mill- | work for their employes will quickly fall a ee 


antisocial policy of long hours and nighta cotton mill are a function purely of the ' time effect is to help prevent the recur-' the emergency.” 








‘Cotton Growers Urged 
To Store Product 


| women employes, this policy has resulted | 

| in a substantial elimination of night run- | Contract Refused 

ning. Eighty-five per cent of the industry x 9 
Architects’ Group 


subscribed to the Institute’s recommenda- 


- . 
Oo Ni ht Shi ts | tion and close to 100 per cent of the mills 
8 . which approved the principle are now re- 


South Carolina Commissioner 
Appeals to Farmers 


fraining from the employment of women 
and minors between the hours of 7 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. 


| 

“We hope this will mean the gradual} 
stabilization of operations on the day | 
shift, which experience tells us is adequate | 
under normal conditions to meet the pub- 


Incorporated Association Can | 
Not Be Licensed, Colorado Cccomes, &, Oe 


Supreme Court Holds | Advising South Carolina farmers to 
—————- |keep their cotton off the market and 
In the meantime, the} Denver, COoLo., Aug. 4. | bet nas — “wo “fo the 
Beye eae os 7 complete discontinuance of night employ-| An incorporated association of archi- | Staple effectively, the State Warenouse 
in line with your farsighted plan. ment of women and minors, in each and | tects is inaceapevent to contract with the |COmmissioner, J. Clifton Rivers, has ad- 
Mr. Sloan’s statement, explaining in| every cotton mill throughout the United|City of Denver for architectural services |Gtessed an appeal to the growers. He 
detail the steps which have been taken,| States, would result in steadier employ-|in connection with the construction of a | fered, free of charge to farmers, blue- 
is as follows: ment conditions. The violent fluctuations | municipal building, according to a ruling | Prints of temporary warehouses that in- 
For a number of years, our industry in output and, therefore, in employment,|of the Supreme Court of Colorado which | dividuals or communities could build as 
has suffered tremendously from overca-| which have caused so much unrest and | has held void and of no effect such a con- | Cheaply as $50 for a 100-bale building in 
pacity and recurring overproduction. In| hardship among those periodically thrown | tract with the Allied Architects Associa- | Which to store the 1931 crop until the 
some ae centers, the mills had become | out of work has been largely traceable to | tion. market conditions settle. 
accustomed to running 120 to 138 hours | the steady procession of mills starting up | s i n| “I advise every large farmer or com- 
per week. Moreover, until recently the| night shifts prior to 1931, which would setts is Moe Uae ie Gule: munity of farmers to begin at once to 
practice of operating long night shifts was | have been exceedingly difficult if men only rado law. of becoming a licensed archi- | build storage places to preserve the crop 
getting worse rather than better. had been employed. | tect. so as to protect themselves, the business 


“As a short-time policy, mills could; « ie evi aa 4 i $ eople and the banks: of the State,” he 
profit under this system at the expense of That this evil has been removed in mills’ = The contention of the association and | Pip “The price in all probability will 


; ; ; said. 
the industrv as ’ ; _ | Tepresenting 85 per cent of all the cotton the city that the city may contract for ; , 
Shien ue ne isle IRI gute < the | SPindles in the country has gone a long the services of an architect without com- be better later on in the season. 
sroduetian of eeaie coe ns the | way in meeting the situation. I have no plying with the requirement that bids must | “This office will furnish information on 
more goods per machine or | pegit >in savi ‘ ‘ : construction and other problems with the 
per plant, thus reducing the capital over- hesitancy in saying that if the mills in the be called for before a contract can be : , 
Sead On finished eeede ane vin lower remaining 15 per cent would do likewise, | entered into was rejected to by the court. blueprints and will give receipts on the 
margin of costs Y The edeption of “this the cotton industry will have solved its, Concerning the right of a corporation cotton as soon as the warehouse 1s “ 
short-sighted policy by a large number of | Principal employment problem both for to engage in the practice of architecture, |The Government esti 
mills resulted in recurrent periods of over- _ present emergency and for many years the court found that the Legislature has tains te ee ee oe Sime 
production, price demoralization and un- pati ; : not permitted the granting of licenses to| «1 am sure the Government estimate 
deremployment. | “Shorter hours of mill operation also | corporations. The fact that all members| oyerchoots the amount which will be ac- 
“Consequently we have devoted much of | have been a salient part of the program. of the association were licensed was said tually gathered,” he said. “I don’t think 
our time to help promote sound production | Under the ‘55-50’ policy, we have recom- aeaee permit the licensing of the asso- | it has taken into consideration the August 
and merchandising policies and greater) mended that the working time of cotton ce : en ee ___ | deterioration of the cotton crop which 
stability of employment. During the cur-| mills on the day shift be limited to a|~ ; ~— os 


ta : y C li will surely occur worse probably this year 
= epression, progress along these lines maximum of 55 hours per week and on| rent periods of overproduction and under- | than in previous ones on account of short 
as been accelerated by the Institute’s rec- | the night shift, where night shifts are op- | employment. fertilization. The plants are already show- 


ommendation _that night employment of | erated, to 50 hours, and that aT! overtime “Although we hope these measures will! ing signs of being underfed. 

women and minors should be discontinued, operation, including the operation of mills | be permanent in their effect, they are also “I don’t think there is any reason to 

backed by conferences of the industry with | during the noontime luncheon hour, be! helping the industry solve problems of the | become alarmed over the situation. I am 

officials at Washington. This refiected a/| discontinued. This recommendation has! current depression. In addition, many of | sure that it will work out all right in 

growing feeling among leaders of the in-| been adopted by a preponderant part of|the cotton mills adopted temporary ex-| the end.” 

dustry that women and children should be | the industry and has resulted in reducing | pedients, such as the spreading of work— ENE 

employed only on the day shift in cot- substantially the running time in impor- | part-time employment as a substitute for Ontario grape growers expect to mar- 

ton mills. ; | tant textile centers where excessive hours | layoffs—in order that they can take care | ket the bulk of their crop as fresh fruit, 
Since operations in some elements of|of work previously prevailed. The long-|of as many employes as possible during | because of the decrease in demand from 


the wineries. (Department of Commerce.) 


Working Schedules 








1930 cane crop. 

Production of sugar cane in Louisiana is 
expected to total nearly 2,919,000 short 
tons compared with 3,100,000 short tons 
harvested in 1930 and an average of 2,446,- 
000 short tons for the previous five years. 
More than 80 per cent of this year’s crop 
will probably be ground for sugar and 
about 9 per cent for sirup. The crop is} 
still backward and the stalks are not as 
large as usual on Aug. 1. The stand otf 
P. O. J. 213 is not as good as that of other 
varieties. 


Forecast for Sirup 


Sugar cane sirup: The Aug. 1 condition 
of sugar cane for sirup in the eight south- 
ern States growing this crop was 69.5, or 

@® 3.6 above July 1, and the indicated pro- 
duction is nearly 19,800,000 gallons com- 
pared with about 18,500,000 gallons pro- 
duced from the 1930 sugar cane crop. The 
Aug. 1 forecast production is larger than 
the July 1 forecast in each State except 
Mississippi where n@ change from July 1 
prospect is reported. Louisiana and Geor- 
gia will as usual make about one-half of 
the total for the eight States. 

Sorgo sirup production is now forecast 
at 23,300,000 gallons or 10 per cent greater 
than was expected last month and 80 per 
cent greater than the 1930 crop which 
suffered severely from the drought. The 
combined production of Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, which is usually half the United | 
States total, is expected to be nearly twice 
as large as in 1930. 

Soy Beans.—Soy beans improved during | 
July and show an Aug. 1 condition of 84.0 
which is slightly above the usual average 
for that date and far above the 170.5 re- 
ported on Aug. 1 a year ago. Conditions 
are rather uniform, the important States 
reporting prospects close to the usual 
average at this time of year. With the 
acreage increased more than 20 per cent 
over last year’s large acreage an un- 
usually heavy total production of soy 
beans and soy bean hay, appears probable. 

Cowpzas.—Cowpeas also improved dur- 
ing July and the Aug. 1 condition was re- 
ported at 80.2 compared with 63.2 last 
year and a 10-year average of 77.9. Im- 
provement was most marked in the south- 
ern States. The good growing condition 
coupled with the increase of about 30 
per cent in acreage shown by preliminary 
July reports, give prospects of a large 
crop. 

Velvet Beans.—The condition of velvet 
beans is only 61 per cent oI normal, owing 
to low conditions in the principal pro- 
ducing States of Georgia and Alabama. 
The usual August condition is about 76, 
and last year it was 69.4. 

Pastures.—As a result of drought, the 
condition of pastures declined sharply 
during July in most of the area from 
Ohio west and in nearly a third of the 
States in this area the condition of pas- 
ture is the lowest or second lowest on 
record for Aug. 1. South Dakota, where 
conditions are worst, reports the lowest 
August condition of pastures ever re- 
ported in any State with the exception | 
of Arkansas and Kentucky last year and 
Iowa in 1894. There was, however, sub- 
stantial recovery from previous very low 
figures in the South, and a continuation 
of good pastures in most of the Northeast. 
In the country as a whole the condition 
of pastures on Aug. 1 averaged 63.7 which 
is substantially above the 56.4 reported in 
August last year but below the condition 
in any previous August except 1911. 


Production of Milk 


Milk: Milk production showed more than 
the usual seasonal decline during July as 
a result of high temperatures and dry 
pastures. In the area from Maryland 
through to Arkansas, where the drought 
was most severe last year, and in most of 
the South, production per cow is now 
much higher than it was a year ago but 
still below the usual average. In the up- 
per Mississippi Valley and “Michigan where 
the recent decline in the condition of pas- 
tures has been very marked, production 
per cow declined sharply during July and| 
was reported on Aug. 1 as much lower} 
than on.that date in any of the previous 
six years for which records are available. 

Unusually low production per cow is also 
reported from New England where pastures 
are good but where the low price of milk 
restricts grain feeding. Crop correspond- 
ents in the country as a whole, reported | 
on Aug. 1 an average of 13.92 pounds of 
milk per day per milk cow in their herds 
compared with 14.40 pounds during the 
drought last year, 15.67 pounds in 1929} 
and an average of 14.90 pounds during 
the previous four years. 

Egg Production: The average number 
of eggs laid per 100 hens increased 6.6 
per cent over laying a year earlier. While 
an increase in layings is seen in most 
States, it is particularly noticeable in the 
States that were suffering extreme drought 
conditions a year ago. The increase in 
layings per hen over laying in August a 
year ago amounts to 7 per cent in the} 
North Central States as a whole, reaching | 














Production Of Hops 
Owing to a typographical error in 
the summary issued on the hop crop 
as printed in the issue of Aug. 13, the 
summary is reprinted: 
Hops.—The condition of hops is 77.2 per 
cent, which indicates a production of 22,- 
170,000 pounds. Last year’s production was 
23,447,000 pounds and the five-year ay- 
erage is 31,383,000 pounds 
a In Oregon, where there has been con- 
. siderable local damage from mildew, a 
crop of 13,175,000 pounds is forecast com- 
pared with 13,950,000 pounds forecast as 
of July 1 and 14,350,000 pounds harvested 
in 1930. 



































THE GREATEST VALUE 
EVER BUILT INTO 
A FORD CAR 





THE BEAUTIFUL FORD TUDOR SEDAN 


HEN you buy a Ford car today, you buy what is 

V \ unquestionably the greatest value in the history 

of the Ford Motor Company. Never before has so 

much beauty, comfort, safety and performance been 
offered at such a low price. 

The low price of the Ford is something to think 
about because it means an immediate saving of many 
dollars — always an important consideration. But far 
more significant than price alone is what you get for 
that price. When high quality is combined with low 
price, you may justly take pride in having found a most 
satisfactory purchase. 


That is why so many millions of motorists the world 
over say... “I’m glad I bought a Ford.” 


For here, at a low price, is a truly great motor car. 
Good to look at because of its trim smart lines, beautiful 
colors and attractive upholstery. Safe. Comfortable. 
Speedy. A joy to drive because it is so alert and easy to 
handle. And so soundly designed and substantially 
made that it will give you many thousands of miles of 
dependable motoring at an exceptionally low cost per 
mile. Ford methods and Ford resources cut several 


. 
hundred dollars off the price you would ordinarily pay 
for a car of this quality. 

See the Ford — ride in it—learn something about 
the value that is built into every part. The more you 
know about it, the more certain you will be that it is 
the car for you. It is literally true that when you “get 
the facts you will get a Ford.” 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
OF THE FORD 


Unusual care and accuracy in manufacturing... . 
Aluminum pistons... . Torque-tube drive. ... Three- 
quarter floating rear axle. ... Four Houdaille double- 
acting hydraulic shock absorbers. ... Fully enclosed 
four-wheel brakes. ... Simple, trouble-free mechanical 
design. ... Safety glass windshield. . . . Beautiful lines. 
... Sturdy body construction. ... Choice of colors. ... 
Attractive upholstery and interior finish. . . . Rustless 
Steel. . . . One-piece welded steel-spoke wheels. . . . 
55 to 65 miles an hour. ... Quick acceleration. ... Ease 
of control. ... Reliability. . . . Low cost of operation 
and up-keep.... Good dealer service. 


(F. 0. B. Detroit, plus freight 
and delivery. Bumpers and 
spare tire extra at low cost.) 


FIFTEEN DIFFERENT BODY TYPES 


All Ford cars are equipped with a Triplex safety polished plate glass 
windshield as standard equipment. For a small extra charge you can 
now have your new Ford delivered with safety glass in all windows 
and doors. The cost is $15 for the Coupe, De Luxe Coupe, Sport 
Coupe and Cabriolet, and $20 for the Tudor Sedan, De Luxe Tudor 
Sedan, De Luxe Sedan, Standard Sedan, Town Sedan, Victoria and 
Convertible Sedan. 


Roadster . « « « $430 
Phaeton ie ete ie 435 
Coune . 2c. “40 


Tudor Sedan. « - $490 
Sport Coupe . . - 500 
Standard Sedan, .« 590 


Victoria. . « « - $580 
Convertible Cabriolet 595 


De Luxe Roadster . $475 
DeLuxe Coupe. . 525 
De Luxe Tudor. . 525 TownSedan... 630 
De Luxe Phaeton . 580 DeLuxeSedan. . 630 
Convertible Sedan . . $640 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers and 

spare tire extra at small cost. You may purchase a Ford for a small 

down payment, on convenient terms, through the Authorized Ford 
Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Composy, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Former Holders Court Upholds 


Insurer’s Name; Treaty Annuities | 
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Judgment Against Company 
Unnecessary; Dissolution 
Before Assessment Held 
Not to Bar Suit 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
Equity No. 46-313. 

HuGHeEs, ScHuRMAN & DwicHT (RaLpH H. 
Harris, Merritt U. Hayden and BENJA- 
MIN P. Loper of counsel), for plaintiff; 
Rumsey & Morcan (Davip Rumsey and 
Louis J. Wo.rr of counsel), for de- 
fendant. 


New York, N. Y. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv 


AaRON GARFUNKEL, ET AL. 
District Court, 5. D. New York. 
No. E-57-251. 

GerorcEe Z. MEDALIE (Davin Pavey of coun- 
sel) for complainant; Davis, WAGNER & 

Heater for defendants. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 28, 1931 | 

PatTerson, District Judge——The United 
States filed a bill in equity to collect 
from the stockholders of a dissolved cor- 
poration income taxes owed by the cor- 
poration for the years 1919 and 1920. The 
present motion challenges the sufficiency 
of the bill as an entirety and in the alter- 
native the sufficiency of that part of it 
which seeks to recover the 1920 tax. 

The bill alleges that on Feb. 1, 1926, 
the Broadway Bargain House, a New York 
corporation, was dissolved and its assets 
distributed among the defendants as 
stockholders, nothing being left with 
which to pay taxes due to the United 
States. Concerning the 1919 tax, it is 
stated that on May 15, 1920, the corpora- 
tion filed a return for the year 1919, which 
return understated the income for that 
year, wherefore an additional tax of 
$941.11 was assessed against the corpora- 
tion on Jan. 15, 1925, this additional tax 
remaining unpaid. As for the 1920 tax, 
the bill charges that a return was filed 
by the corporation on March 15, 1921, | 
which understated income, that on May 
19, 1926, an additional tax of $1,828.76 
was duly assessed against the corporation, 
and that this sum remains unpaid. The 
relief demanded is that the defendant 
stockholders be held liable for the taxes, 
to the extent of the corporate property 
received by them. 


Cause of Action Discussed 

I am of opinion that a good cause of ac- 
tion is stated as to both the 1919 and the 
1920 taxes. 

1. Stockholders who receive the assets 
of a dissolved corporation are under duty 
to discharge unpaid corporate taxes, the 
measure of their liability being of course 
limited to the value of the assets received. 
A bill in equity is an appropriate and 
recognized proceeding to enforce the per- 
formance of this duty. These proposi- 
tions of law can not be doubted. Phillips 
vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court May 25, 1921; 
United States v. Updike, 25 Fed. 2nd, 746, 
affirmed 32 Fed. 2nd 1, 281 U. S. 489; 
United States v. McHatton, 268 Fed. 602; 
Capps Mfg. Co .v. United States, 15 Fed. 
2nd, 528. Many other authorities might 
be cited. The remedy of proceeding 
against the stockholders by way of assess- 
ment and distraint, made available by 
section 250 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
is an additional remedy. Phillips v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, supra. 


Claims of Defendants 


The defendants maintain, however, that 
prior to the maintenance of a suit against 
them as receiving stockholders, judgment 
for the unpaid taxes must have been re- 
covered against the corporation and execu- 
tion returned unsatisfied, and that the 
bill is insufficient for failure to allege the 
performance of this condition precedent. 
It is a fact that despite the dissolution of 
the corporation it may still be sued and 
judgment recovered against it, by virtue 
of section 105 of the New York Stock Cor- 
poration Law. But it is settled that in a 
case lixe the present one judgment against 
the corporation and return of execution 
unsatisfied are not required. United 
States v. Fairall, 16 Fed. 2nd, 328; United 
States v. Penn 23 Fed. 2nd, 714; see also 
Updike v. United States, 8 Fed. 2nd, 913, 
at page 918. 

As pointed out by Judge Learned Hand 
in the Fairall case, supra, the requirement 
of prior judgment and execution against 
the corporation is not absolute. Impos- 
sibility dispenses with the requirement, as 
does also manifest futility. Here it is al- 
leged that the corporation was stripped of 
assets and dissolved, so that a judgment 
against it, while doubtless obtainable, 
would be utterly worthless. 


Action Against Stockholders 


The defendants also rely upon the New 
York statute to the effect that “no action 
shall be brought against a stockholder for 
any debt of the corporation” until judg- 
ment has been recovered against the cor- 
poration and execution thereon returned 
unsatisfied. Stock Corporation Law, sec- 
tion 73. But the New York courts recog- 
nize that in exceptional cases these re- 
quirements will be dispensed with (United 
Glass Co. v. Vary, 152 N. Y. 121); more- 
over, it is clear that income tax is more 
than a “debt,” which renders the statute 
inapplicable. 

As for the argument that the bill 
shows on its face that the corporation 
upon dissolution was left with $20,000 to 
pay creditors, I am of opinion that this 
is a misconstruction of the bill. In any 
event, the bill goes on to allege in a later 
paragraph that the corporation now has 
no assets \ herewith to pay the taxes and 
is dissolved. The motion to dismiss the 
bill as an entirety is without merit. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 4, 1931 


Suit to restrain defendant from using 
its corporate name, Standard Surety & 
Casualty Company of New York, or any 
other name containing the word “Stand- 
ard,” on the ground that such use would 
constitute unfair competition with the 
plaintiff which has the name Standard 
Accident Insurance Company. Both par- 
ties are insurance companies engaged only 
in the casualty and surety fields through- 
out the United States, and are conse- 
quently in direct competition with each 
other. ’ 

The plaintiff was incorporated in 1884 
in Michigan under the name Standard 
Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
which was changed in 1908 to the present 
title, St -ndard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. It has been licensed to do business 
in every State for many years, and in 
New York State since 1888. Its only busi- 
ness from its inception has been casualty 
insurance and suretyship, which latter 
field it entered in 1922. Its original cap- 
ital and surplus wa: $250,000 which had 
increased to $4,318,0°0 by 1929 when its 
gross assets were $25,168,000. 

It has issued altogether approximately 
12,000,000 policies for which it has re- 
ceived a total of $299,264,000 in gross pre- 
mium. In 1930 it issued about 1,000,000 
policies; and in 1928 received as net pre- 
miums a total of $19,415,000, of which 
$4,345,000 was received from New York 
State alone. 


In the last 10 years it has issued pol- 
icies ‘or surety bonds) to probably 3,000,- 
000 or 4,000,000 different individuals or 
corporations. Its organization includes a 
home office in Detroit employing about 
600 persons, 17 branch offices of which 
two are located in New York City where 
180 persons are employed, and 1,355 
agencies throughout the country. 


Gradual Increase 


In Business Shown 


The defenadnt was’ incorporated in! 
1928 in New York with a paid-in capital 
and surplus of $3,900,000, and it has is- 
sued altogether about 150,000 policies. Its 
business has been gradually increasing 
so that for the year 1930 it issued policies 
calling for total premiums of approxi- 
mately $1,381,000. Its organization in- 
cludes a home office in New York City, 
six branch offices and 1,051 agents 
throughout the country, and it is licensed 
to operate in 43 States. 

F. J. CoLeman, District Judge—The 
question presented is whether the defend- 
;ant by the mere use of its own corporate 
name in the casualty insurance and surety 
fields infringes any rights of the plaintiff. 
Before considering the degree of similarity 
between the title and the effect of it, cer- 

tain preliminary facts should be recog- 
nized. 

In the first place, the plaintiff has an 
exceedingly valuable good will built on al- 


conscientious service. From a small be- 
ginning it has steadily progressed until 
it is now in the foremost rank of such 
companies, and its success has been mer-| 


its policyholders. 


Furthermore, the plaintiff has been 
diligent to prevent any loss to the defend- 
ant through having to choose another 
name. Before the defendant's incorpora- 
tion the plaintiff protested against the 
choice of name and immediately after the 
incorporation commenced this action. 

On the other hand, it was convincingly 
proved that the defendant’s name was 


sire to have it confused with the plain- 
tiff’s 


nine years previously started a fire insur- 
ance company under the style “Standard 
| Insurance Company of New York,” and 
they still operate it under that name. When 


the casualty and surety fields they caused 


a title suggesting its relation to their 


nies. 


otherwise go to the latter. 


Said to Have Done Nothing 


To Cause Confusion 


Furthermore, aside from the use of its 
own corporate title the defendant has 
done nothing to cause confusion. The 
advertisements, printing, emblems, slogans, 
etc., of the two companies and the loca- 
tions of their various offices are as differ- 
ent as could reasonably be expected of 
two concerns in that line of business. I 
was well impressed by the president of the 
defendant and believe that there is no 
danger of the defendant's doing anything 
in the future to increase the confusion. 

There is, of course, a strong similarity 
between the two names. While they have 
only one word in common, “Standard,” 
that is the dominant element in each and 
though not highly distinctive, is sufficient 
to cause some confusion in the minds of 
the general public. It 
scriptive word connoting stability, gen- 
eral recognition, and conformity to estab- 
lished practice, and it to some extent sug- 
gests th-t the company issues the stat- 


Motion for Dismissal 


2. The other branch of the motion is 
to dismiss the cause of action based upon 
the 1920 tax. The bill shows on its face, 
it is said, that the assessment was made 
too late. A period of five years and 64 
days seems to have elapsed between the 
filing of the return on March 15, 1921, 
and the making of the assessment on May 
19, 1926. The present Revenue Act, like 
the 1926 Act, fixes five years as the 
period for assessments of taxes under the 
1918 Act, 26 U. S. C. A., section 1057 (a) 


(3). But it also provides in the same utory standard form of policies. 
section that the running of the statute In determining the effect of this simil- 
shall be suspended for the time when 


arity due weight should be given to the 
system employed by casualty and surety 
companies in getting business. Unlike the 
life insurance companies they make no 
djrect appeal to the general public. The 
applications are brought to them by 
brokers or agents who have generally se- 
cured the business without regard to the 
company in which it is to be placed. 

« At least 95 per cent of all the persons 
who apply to the agents and brokers are 
not at all concerned about what com- 
pany is to issue the policy; faith in the 
broker or agent and in the State insur- 
ance department is substituted for re- 
liance upon the reputation of the indi- 
vidual company. As to them, the name of 
the company is not considered and its 
possible contusion with another is imma- 
terial. The remaining 5 per cent of the 
applicants (whose business, however, is 15 
or 20 per cent of the total) are practically 
all insurance experts, such as insurance 


the Commissioner is prohibited from mak- 
ing the assessment ‘which is for 60 days 
after mailing notice of deficiency) .and 
for 60 days thereafter. 

This furnishes the United States with 
120 additional days. While the bill does 
not recite that “he commissioner sent out | 
the required notice of deficiency nd | 
waited for 60 days prior to making. the 
assessment on May 19, 1926. it does State 
that the tax was “duly assessed,” and the 
complainant is entitled to the presump- 
tion as matter of pleading that the steps 
mecessary to a proper assessment were 
carried out. On the face of the bill, 
therefore, it seems that the assessment 
was a timely one. 


Motion Is Denied 

The further point is made that since 
the dissolution and transfer of assets to 
the defendants took place several months 
prior to the assessment of the 1920 tax, 
there was no debt for the tax at the time 
of the transfer. The error is in the as- 
sumption that the tax liability did not 
arise until the making of the assessment. 
There is no need that the assessment 
against the corporation must precede the 
dissolution and distribution of assets, or 
that the stockholders must have had no- 


any conscious evasion of tax. The de- 
fendants’ liability comes from the fact 
that corporate taxes and debts are prior 
to the claims of stockholders. 

The bill states a good cause of action 
as to both taxes, and the motion to dis- 


tice of the unpaid tax before winding up | miss will be denied. 


they decided to extend their activities to! 


New York, N, Y.{ managers of large industrial corporations, | 
}and they choose the company after an, 


v. | =“ 
StTanparD Surety & CASUALTY COMPANY OF 


| Robertson, 26 Fed. (2d) 972. 


| would be understood when used in con- 


most 50 years of honest, intelligent and! 


ited by the benefits which it has afforded | 
Certainly a court should | 
be eager to protect an asset so well earned. | 


{who were 


chosen in good faith and without any de-| 


| ferring only to the plaintiff. Two of those | 
The defendant's organizers had about! 
jin its use. 


the defendant to be incorporated under | 


older company, as was done in the “Aetna” | whether the word “Standard” has become 
and the “Continental” groups of compa- synonymous with the plaintiff's name and 


They had no intent to trade On whether the similarity would cause con- | 
plaintiff's good-will and through confusion | ¢ysjon, 1 


of names to get any business which would cogent on both sides. 


| 


Indians Studied 


silica ied 
‘Payments May Be Made to. 
Those Members of Tribes 
Who Failed to Remove 
West as Agreed 


s 


stigation of its record and resources. | 
ith them a mere similarity in names 
would generally be insufficient to cause | 
confusion. 

The good will of casualty and surety | 
companies is therefore, not so closely tied 
up to their names as is that of commercial 
companies or even life insurance corpora- 


Maprson, Wis., Aug. 13. 
The Attorney General, John W. Rey- 
/nolds, is maing a personal study of all 
( € the Indian treaties that apply to Wiscon- 
tions, and a similarity is not so important} sin Indians, according to announcemen; 

to them. The brokers, agents and in-| at his office. 
surance managers who actually decide in Many of the tribes that entered into 
hat company to place the business are | treaties with the United States Govern- 
sufficiently familiar with the personnel, | ment as civilization advanced, it was ex- 
location, etc. of the various companies that | plained, agreed to move west of the Mis- 
they could not be misled by mere similarity | sissippi River. The question arose recently 
ot names as the general public would be. | as to whether those Indians who did not | 
This is shown by the large number of | move should share in the annuities pro- | 
insurance companies with very similar | vided by the treaties. | 
| 


names. For instance, there are 15 com-| Ceded 5,000,000 acres 


panies having “Standard” as the first word ie . 3 
of their titles and three having it as the oe by Mr, Reynolds tol 


sccond. There. are 77 having “American” By . : . i 
; Se as ks cae wagke a y the terms of a treaty entered into 
as the first word; 53, having “National; on Sept. 26, 1833, between the United 





SCaaseee™ Wi Ser masa tn opidety:” States Government and the United Nation 
12, “Lumbermans;” 21, “Merchants;” 13, of Chippewa, Ottawa and Pottawatomie 


he are ‘a ce “ "ss 2!) Indians they ceded to the United States 
Fmployers;” 14, “Home,” 10, “Industrial;” | Government all their iand along the west - 


a coe tage ~~ a ge? 58 io 4p (Se shore of Lake Michigan and all the 
a ys 9 he eth ntal:” "6 th. | Test of the land they owned in Wisconsin 
aae . . pevieaereeey » “South=' ond the United States Government ceded 


to them 5.000.008 acres of land west of 
the Mississippi and east of the Missouri 
River. 

The Indians were to be removed to this 
territory as soon as convenient and a depu- 
tation of 50 Indians was sent ahead to 
look over the country, but three years was 
the limit they were to remain fin Wis- 
consin. | 

Among other provisions of this treaty, 
$70,000 was to be invested in a perpetual 


In considering these numerous instances 
of similarity it is important to have in 
mind that they include all lines of insur- 
ance except life, and that companies in 
different lines do not compete with each 
other. There remain, however, many in 
the same lines with strikingly similar 
names; for example, in the casualty and 
surety line there are “General Casualty,” 
“General Accident,” “General Casualty and 


Surety” and “General Surety;” “South-|fyund by the President for educational 
ern Casualty,” ‘Southern Indemnity,” | purposes. | 
“Southern Fidelity” and “Southern 


Some Never Moved | 

A certain number of the Pottawatomie 
Indians and members of other tribes whose 
| treaty agreements provided that the In- 
dians should leave Wisconsin and settle | 
in other States never moved from Wiscon- 
sin. 

In 1864 Congress passed an act provid- 
ing that the proportion of annuities to! 
which said stray bands of Pottawatomies 
would be entitled if settled on their reser- 
vations with their respective tribes shall 
be retained in the treasury to their credit 
from year to year—in settling and sub- 


Surety;” “United States Guarantee,” 
“United States Casualty” and “United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty.” 


Says Experts Not Likely 
To Be Confused 


Furthermore, even where there !s no 
competition because the companies are in| 
different lines of insurance, the business 
is largely handled by the same brokers, 
agents and insurance managers, and if 
the mere similarity of names were likely 


;}to cause confusion the practice would sisting them on any other reservation 
{have been found objectionable for the} which may hereafter be provided for 
jreasons set forth in the Yale Corp. V.! them. 


On June 5 and 17, 1846, another treaty 
was made with the Pottawatomie Indians 
at Council Bluffs. By Article III of this 
treaty they ceded to the United States 
5,000,000 acres of land and were to be 
paid-in annuities $850,000. 

In 1892 the Court of Claims awarded 
the Pottawatomie Indians of northern 
Michigan who refused to remove west 
their share of these allotments. 


Asked for Trust Money 

In 1903 the Pottawatomie Indians of 
Wisconsin memorialized the Senate to 
give them their proportionate share of the 
| trust money, 

A resolution was adopted in 1906 which 
directed the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate the claims and submit a re- 
port to Congress. On April 1, 1908, the 
Secretary of the Interior reposted to Con- 
gress that there was due the Indians the, 
sum of $447,339. 

Congress thereafter recognized the 
claims of those Indians and made appro- 
priations on the basis of the findings of | 
the Secretary of the Interior to the ex- 
tent of $440,500. 

Lands were purchased with this money. 
| These lands are located in Forest and 
| Oconto Counties, Wis., and in Menomonee 
| County, Mich. 

There are still moneys due those stray 


The conclusion that must be drawn, 
therefore, is that the possibility of confus- 
ing the general public is by no means the 
test to be applied, and that the profes- 
sional insurance men and experts who are 
in a sense the plaintiff’s public, are not 
likely to be misled merely by the degree 
of similarity in this case. The plaintiff 
contends, however, that the word “Stand- 
ard” has through 50 years of use become 
so closely identified with the plaintiff that 
it has acquired a secondary meaning and 


nection with the casualty or surety busi- 
ness, as referring only to the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff has advertised extensively, 
but never to the general public. It has 
published house organs for its own agency 
force; has periodically circularized a large 
mailing list composed of the mailing lists 
of its own agents and averaging about 
240,000 names; has advertised in the trade 
journals devoted to the casualty and surety 
business; and has spent $942,000 on all 
its advertising in the last seven years. 
In it the plaintiff has referred to itself 
as “The Standard” and the “Standard 
Accident Insurance Company.” 

But as bearing on the question whether 
the word “Standard” has become synony- 
mous with the plaintiff's name, it must 
be borne in mind that those to whom it 
was addressed were largely the class of 
brokers, agents and insurance managers 
not only familiar but dealt 
with many other insurance companies 
having it as the first word of their titles. 

It is true these other companies were, 
with one exception, not in the casualty 
and surety line, but they would never- 
theless be a great deterrent to the word 
acquiring a secondary meaning as re- 


may discover that there are more moneys 
due them from a diligent and careful in- 
vestigation. 

I am going to examine carefully all the 
treaties which affect other bands and we 
may recommend that the same procedure 
| be followed in getting money due for all 
others who remained in Wisconsin and 
| Indians from all tribes remained and still 
| are located in their old Wisconsin home, 
even though treaties entered into by their 
chiefs and head men with the United 
| States Government as civilization ad-| 
| vanced provided that they be removed | 
| further west. | 


companies had long antedated the plaintiff | 


Loss of Business 


To Plaintiff Denied | 


Numerous witnesses testified either in NOTICE OF PATENT | 


open court or by deposition, for either the | 
plaintiff or for the “defendant, as to « SUITS” 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under || 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 || 





This testimony is about equally | 





L Furthermore, the 1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
plaintiff proved a number of instances of 4 geipencens wales. filed June 12, 1931, 
actual confusion, principally involVing | D.C. N. D. Calif. (San Franc'sco), Doc. E 
misdirected or intulieared mail 8 2916-S, Claude Neon Electrical Products, 


Inc., v. Wonderlite Neon Products Co., Ltd. 


In no case did the confusion involve a, 1171061, E. T. Morris, Perambulator, mail 
|loss of business to the plaintiff. They| cart, etc. filed June 22. 1931, D. C.. 8. D. 
were practically all errors of clerical| jestic’ Baby Cardiane Co ince” Ma 
workers who misdirected mail to the| ~ 1195232, H. W. Kines, Automatic cut out 
plaintiff which should have gone to the) for electric motors, D. C., S. D. Iowa (Des 
defendant, and not errors of insurance| Moines). Doc. E 4454, The McKays Co. v. 
men who were confused as to which com- | eee ec Switch Co. Dismissed June 


is a common de-! 


The United States need not plead or prove | 


pany they were dealing with. Consider- 1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 


ing the large amount of mail received by| method of making same, filed Jan. 19, 1931, 
both companies and the numerous trans- rk cf ae a Hi. (ipeingheld). Doe. 1389, 
amit re ot oie eh ia ele rozier-Straub, nc.. V. . alek (Lin- 
actions in which they participated I @O! coin Iceg& Coal Co.). Doc. 1390, Crozier- 
not find these instances of confusion im-| straub. fnc., et al. v. Horan (Liberty Fuel 


pressive. Many such would occur even if 
the names were very dissimilar. 


& Material Co.). 
1219766, 1260704. (See 1316461 (a) and (b).) 


at 1224253, R. R. Wiley et al., Dluminated 
The defendant, on the other hand,. sign, filed June 20, 1931, D. C.. W. D. Mich. 


proved that the insurance commissioners in, (Grand Rapids), Doc. E 2453, Flexlume Corp. 
he 43 States where it applied for licenses| ¥-, American Signs Corp. 
ae lls present ee unanimously | 1245506. (See 1316461 (a).) 

% , 7 a — 1250705, C. L. Van Amburgh, Wire winding 
granted them notwithstanding the plain-| machine, filed June 13. 1931. D. C. Dela. 
tiff had previously been granted a licenseg Doc. E 884, Johns-Manville Corp. y. Resist- 
in each of the States. There were thus Fr See Coupli aeanare 

eta a ; = ie das cinteia eho — 4979, J. rshstein, ‘oO ing, 1348945, 
uniform rulings by the 45 insurance de same, Double drainage roof drain and sedi- 
partments that the two names were not) ment cup, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. E 
so similar as to result in unfair competi-| 9093, Josam Mfg. Co. v. Portland Iron Works. 
tion. In several of the States the rul-| 
ings were made over the active opposi- 


Dismissed without prejudice (notice June 
17, 1931). 
tion of the plaintiff. While these deter- 


1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating appa- 
ratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating aan ae 


minations are of course not binding on C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E P-26- 
the court, they are of weight because they! H, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. 8. S. Livingston 
express the opinion of disinterested public , masons held. valid and infringgd | 
officers whose duty it was to prevent the 1307734. (See 1307733.) . 

| alleged wrong, and who, presumably, were 1310698, H. Hill, Paper or similar cup, filed | 
familiar with the business. June 17, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Doc. 


60/177, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., et al. v. Amefiz 


Considering all the facts and circum-; can Lace Paper Co, 


stances I have come to the conclusion that | 1316461 (a), J.. R. Peirce, Distributing 
the word “Standard” has not acquired in| Machine, 1260704, same, Machine for check 

mntift’e line of + . 2 ve *¢ ,»| making, ete., 1219766, same, Bookkeeping 
the plaintiff ” line of business the ge nes ally machine, filed Dec. 28, 1928, 1245506, J. 
recognized secondary meaning which, powers, Automatic total taking mechanism 


would make it the equivalent of the plain- 
tiffs name; that the names of the two 
parties are not so similar as to confuse | 
those who in the ordinary course would 
have occasion to distinguish between them; 


for accounting machines, included by coun- 
ter-claim Jan. 29, 1929, D. C. Del., Doc. E 700, 
J. R. Peirce, et al. v. C. A. Tripp, et al 
Consent decree dismissing bill May 25, 1931, 
and dismissing counter-claim June 15, 1931. 

1316461 (b), J. R. Peirce, Distributing ma- 





;and that, therefore, there is no unfair chine, 1260704, same, Machine for check mak- 
mpetition by » defend: : ‘ing, ete,, 1219766," same, Bookkeeping m 
com) y the defendant. chine, D. C. Del., Doc. E 706, J. R. Peirce, 
Undoubtedly, the plaintiff has frequently! et al. v. C. A. Tripp, et al. Consent de- | 
been designated “The Standard” when, cree dismissing bill May 25, 1931, and dis- | 

there was no occasion to distinguish it} MSssine Counter-claim June 15, 1931 


b 4 4 317431, L. P. Clutter, Ditching or excavat- | 
from any other company with that word yp f eae RORY Te | 


: . ing machine, 1476121, G. E. Wagner, et al., 
in its title; and undoubtedly, also, there) Excavating Scoop, 1511114. R. R. Downie, | 
will be isolated instances of confusion by!) Excavating machine. D. C. N. D. Ohio, E 


Diy. Doc, 3617, Keystone Driller Co. v. The 
Day Maddock Co., et al Claim 4 of 1317431, 
claims 6 and 7 of 1476121 and claims 6 to 14 
inclusive of 1511114 held valid and infringed 


persons dealing with either of the parties. 
But I do not believe that the plaintiff is 
entitled to appropriate to its exclusive 


|use so common and desirable a word as! Coe De as oe Hot } 

a ” with . s 133 . D. Handelan, Hot air heating sys- 
ee wool d 2S SCRORGNE | tem, D. C.. S. D. Ill. (Springfield), oc, 918 
showing presented in Is case. XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Co. 


Decree for defendant. v. H. S. Myers, et al. (H. S. Myers & Co.). 
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CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ATTORNEYS—Compensation—Partition proceeding—Allowance by court—Excessive 
allowance— 


In a proceedng for the partition of a contiguous tract of land in which the sole 
question presented was that of making a fair, equitable allotment to the three in- 
terested parties, the allowance of $4,500 for fees for complainant’s attorneys was 
excessive, although the land had a potential value of more than $100,000, since, in 
the absence of a controversy as to title or interest of any of the parties, the value 
of the land should receive but little, if any, consideration in the fixing of the fee. 

Munroe v. Birdsey; Florida Sup. Ct. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Trial—Misconduct of prosecuting attorney in arguments to 
jury—Reversible error— 

In a prosecution for the murder of a police officer in resisting arrest, the action of 
the prosecuting attorney, in stating, in his opening argument, that the defendant 
was “as cold-blooded as a rattlesnake”; that he was a “cold-blooded murderer”; and 
that “I have a personal hatred against this man,” and in deviating from the record, 
in his closing argument to the jury, in stating that the average term served by life 
prisoners was six and one-half years, in answer to the plea of defendant's counsel, 
in his argument to the jury, for a recommendation of life imprisonment instead 
of punishment by death, was improper, in view of the character of the prosecuting 
attorney as a quasi-judicial officer; such misconduct, however, did not constitute 
ground for reversal, following the return of a verdict of guilty without a recom- 
mendation of life imprisonment, in view of the conclusive evidence of the de- 
fendant’s guilt. 

State v. Kingsley; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1761, July 28, 1931. 





COUNTIES—Bonds—Validity—County purpose—County’s share of cost of bridge to 
be constructed jointly by county, State and city— 

Bonds to be issued by a county of Washington to obtain funds wherewith to con- 
tribute the county’s share of the cost of a bridge to be constructed jointly by the 
county, the State and a city, would not be void on the ground that the proceeds 
would be used for other than “strictly * * * county purposes” in violation of the 
Washington Constitution. 

Grant, Auditor, etc., v. Evans et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23280, July 20, 1931. 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Statutory regulation—Ventilation of “inclosed” room— 

A Washington statute requiring an “inclosed room” of a factory, mill or workshop 
to be so ventilated as to render harmless, so far as practicable, all gases, vayors, 
dust or other impurities, generated in the course of the manufacturing or laboring 
process carried on in such room, was not as a matter of law inapplicable to a room 
in a veneer mill which was used for glue-mixing purposes, although there were four 
sectional openings in the roof each of the diameter of 30 inches, a window 39 inches 
by 55 inches which was always kept open, a 16-inch opening in the floor of the room 
for practically its whole length of the 176 feet giving a free passage of air between 
such glue room and the main factory, a doorway 32 inches by 6 feet 8 inches be- 
tween such glue room and the main factory and another door opening into another 
room with no doors attached thereto, and other openings between the glue room 
and the main factory on another side of the room. 

Pellerin v. Washington Veneer Co.; Wash Sup. Ct., No. 22996, July 22, 1931. 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Injuries to servant—Carbon bisulphide poisoning— 
Violation of factory act by employer—Assumption of risk of working in room not 
properly ventilated— 

An employe who was poisoned by carbon bisulphide while working in a glue 
mixing room of a veneer mill because of the employer’s failure to properly ventilate 
the room so as to carry off the gases and vapors, in violation of the Washington 
Factory Act, was not precluded frum recovering damages on the ground that he 
assumed the risk as a matter of law, since the employer's duty to furnish a safe 
place in which to work was a nondelegable duty under such act. 

Pellerin v. Washington Veneer Co.; Wash Sup. Ct., No. 22996, July 22, 1931. 





PROCESS—Immunity from service—Nonresident’s appearance before Commissioner 
in criminal proceedings—Conformity with State law— 

A nonresident of a Federal court district who was arrested in the district for 
violation of the National Prohibition Act and was released on bail for appearance 
before a commissioner on a certain date was immune from service of process in 
the Government’s civil suit against him to abate a nuisance under such act during 
his appearance before the commissioner on such date to answer the criminal charge, 
on his return to such district from the district of which he was a resident for such 
purpose, regardless of whether his appearance was compulsory on the theory that 
he was constructively in the custody of the law by reason of the bail bond, since 
the rule that there is no privilege where the nonresident’s appearance is compul- 
sory, which obtains in some of the State courts, does not apply in the Federal 
courts; the Federal court in deciding the question of immunity was not required 
to follow the decisions of the State court but could exercise its independent judg- 
ment, since both proceedings were pending in the Federal court; the fact that the 
appearance at the time of the attempted service was before the commissioner and 
not the court itself was immaterial. 

United States v. Palmer; D. C., S. D. N. Y., No. E-60-297, July 29, 1931. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Cause of disabilities—Occupational disease—Ap- 
plication of Compensation Act—Disabilities caused by carbon bisulphide poison— 

An employe who sustained disabilities because of carbon bisulphide poisoning 
while working in an inclosed room of a veneer mill could sue for the injuries in an 
action at law and was not required to proceed under the Industrial Compensation 
Act, since the disabilities were not the result of “a sudden and tangible happening, 
of a traumatic nature, producing an immediate or prompt result, and occurring 
from without” within the meaning of such act, but were in the nature of an occu- 
pational disease. 

Pellerin v. Washington Veneer Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22996, July 22, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


UNFAIR COMPETITION—General principles— 
In determining unfair competition arising from similarity of names of suretyship 
and casualty insurance companies, test is not deception of general public, who do 





bands from those appropriations and we| not deal directly with such companies, but deception of special brokers, etc., who 


deal only after careful investigation and are little liable to be deceived by similar 
names.—Standard Accident Ins. Co. v. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y. 
(D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1366, Aug. 14, 1931. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION—Similarity of names— 

Where 15 insurance companies have “Standard” as first word in names, some 
being prior to plaintiff, and custom among insurance companies is to use similar 
names, evidence fails to show secondary meaning in “Standard,” especially when 
witnesses on this issue are about evenly balar@:d.—Standard Accident Ins. Co. v. 
Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y. (D.C.,S. D. N. Y.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1366, 
Aug. 14, 1931. 
UNFAIR COMPETITION—Similarity of names— 

“Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York” held not deceptively sim- 
ilar to “Standard Accident Insurance Company,” both being in suretyship and 
casualty insurance business, although one is 40 years prior to other in adoption of 
name and has large nation-wide business, where no fraudulent intention is shown 
or suspected.—Standard Accident Ins. Co. v. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of 
N.Y. (D.C., S. D. N. Y)—6 U.S. Daily, 1366, Aug. 14, 1931. 











UNFAIR COMPETITION—Fraud and deception— 

Deceptive similarity of names is not shown by few clerical mistakes in sending 
letter for one company to the other, when business is made up of large number of 
separate letters and no loss of business is shown nor any actual deception; many 
such errors would occur even if the names were very dissimilar.—Standard Accident 
Ins. Co. v. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y. (D.C.,S. D. N. Y)D—6 U.S. 
Daily, 1366, Aug. 14, 1931. 
UNFAIR COMPETITION—Evidence—Miscellaneous cases— 

Where insurance commissioners in 43 States have uniformly granted defendant 
license although plaintiff was previously licensed in all States, and in some over 
plaintiff's active opposition, the holding are not binding on court but are persuasive 
that the names of plaintiff and defendant companies are not deceptively similar.— 
Standard Accident Ins. Co. v. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y. (D. C.,, 
S. D. N. Y..—6 U. S. Daily, 1366, Aug. 14, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 
ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Suit against: transferees—Judgment against 
corporation— 

Where it is manifest that a judgment against a corporation for unpaid taxes 
would be utterly worthless, the recovery of such a judgment is unnecessary in order 
to maintain a suit against the former stockholders as transferees.—U. S. v. Gar- 
funkel. (D.C.,S. D. N. Y.--6 U.S. Daily, 1366, Aug. 14, 1931. 





ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Suit against transferees—State law— 

New York law providing that no action shall be brought against the stockholder 
for any debt of the corporation held not to preclude suit against the former stock- 
holders of a New York corporation as transferees.—U. S. v. Garfunkel. (D.C., S. D. 
N. Y.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1366, Aug. 14, 1931. 

ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Suit against transferees—Assets distributed 
prior to assessment— 

The fact that a corporation has been dissolved and its assets distributed prior to 
the assessment of a tax against it, held not to preclude suit against the former 
stockholders as transferees.—U. S. v. Garfunkel. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1366, Aug. 14, 1931. 


Decree for plaintiff May 2, 1931. 

1348945. (See 1304979.) 

1378158, F. J. West, et al.. Concrete tunnel 
structure, filed June 19, 1931, D. C.. E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc, 4823, A. Baxter, et al. v. 


paratus, filed June 13, 1931, D. C. Nev. (Car- 
son City), Doc. G-126, A. Bullock y. H. D. 
Sandstone et al. 

1528446, C. B. Martin, Rubber cutting 
machine, 1533126, same, Rubber tube cutting 


S.A. Healy. machine, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 
1443363. I. E. Heller, Means and method 3417. C. B. Martin v. W. R. Spencer et al 

of manufacturing interfolded pieces of Claims 1 and 2 of 1528446 and claims 1, 2 

cloth, ete,, appeal filed May 26, 1931, C. C. A., 4 and 5 of 1533126 held valid but not in- 

3d Cir.. Doc. 4636, West Disinfecting Co., fringed: bill dismissed June 23, 1931. 

Inc.. v. D. A. Rosenthal 


1533126. (See 1528446.) 


507 3 _ ] gy g i 
, MES &.C. Pomdien, Dashing, Sint Re. 1537569, Whittier & Thayer, Central station 
992, F. A. Dowling et al. v. J. Ingels et al. for sarer sempatce —e.. am ©. 5 e 
1447090, J, E. Langsdorf, Necktie, filed June | Mich. eee eee gee ante 
8, 1001, D. C..:8, DN. X.. Boo Bm eoraa, | Yo ce geeeOtee S20: SRROREO: EOE GAO 
Were 8 meer & C re ” , ( e » DS ° 
page er mone Se omens TAG. Vs hs 1544793, G. Arthur, Range boiler cover, 
462453 w. qe rena Tire construction filed June 18, 1931, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), 
Aled June 25, 1031'D €. & D-NY Doc, | Doc. BE 9215, Arthur Fowler Co. v. Gillen- 
. RN/9R Tha train Mee & 5 a ne 5 Cole Co 
aes a & Rubber Co. v. 1548204, M. W. Moesta, Water cooled port- 
1476121, 1511114. (See 1317431.) able electric welding machine, 1703683, same, 
1497293, J. Denaro, Automatic ice cream avon. Weicing mecnine. et eS 2 ee 
cone machine, 1615799, same. Automatic ma- Bod eo > Ss. ace ae naan saner 
chine for mrking cup pastry, C. C. A., 4th 1526764 saa ee ee . ane 
Cir.. Doc. 3151, J. Denaro v. The Maryland Seensene aes 8 heaton, jase-exchange 
Baking Co. Decree affirmed June 20, 1930 Silicate and process of making, D. C. Minn 
1512191, H. Baumhauer, Hard tool and St. Paul). Doc. E 859, American Doucil Co 
implement and in process of making, filed ¥ Dyin City Water Eattenss. st al. Claims 
June 19, 1931, D. C.. S, D, N. ¥., Doc One 10 Bere SO Dee Sune a 1880 
60/202, General Electric Co. et al. v. Fan- jateaee os ‘ ee Re 
steel Products Co.. Ine. 68. . C. Hart, Printing roller, filed 
1523629, A. Bullock, Well drilling ap- [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 





Holding Company 
Shares Taxable 
In South Dakota 


Attorney General Rules on 


A. T. and T. Co.’s Owner: 

ship of Another Com- 
pany’s Stock 

Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 13. 

The fact that a holding company 


owns the shares of stock of a corpora- 
tion having title to property in South 


|Dakota does not render the shares of 


| 
| 
| 


the holding company exempt from the 
moneys and credits tax. The South Da- 
kota Attorney General's office has so 
ruled. The opinion follows in full text: 
* Property To Be Listed 

In your letter of July 31 you refer to 
subdivision 15 of section 8, chapter 109, 
Laws of 1919 (Section 6700-A Compiled 
Laws 1929), providing that shares of stock 
in corporations, the property of which is 
not assessed or taxed in this State, shall 


| be listed and taxed as moneys and credits. 


You state that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company does not own 
any property in this State but does own 
about 90 per cent of the stock of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
which company does own property within 


; this State which is taxed, and you ask 


the question whether in this situation 
shares of stock in the American Tele- 


|phone and Telegraph Company can be 


; ern 


taxed as moneys and credits. 
; Calls For Assessment 

It is my opinion that such shares should 
be assessed and taxed as moneys and 
credits. The fact that the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company owns 90 
per cent of the stock of the Northwest- 
Bell Telephone Company, which 
latter company has property in this State 
subject to taxation, does not constitute 


|the American Telephone and Telegraph 


| 


| 


| 


,from his truck. 


Company, the owner of property which 
is assessed or taxed in this State, 


Lower Duty Ordered 
On Handkerchiefs 


Court Sustains Protests of Cer- 
tain Importers 








New York, N. Y., Aug. 13.—In granting 
a tariff contention of the Cambridge 
Handkerchief Works, Inc., of New York 
City, the United States Customs Court 
rules that certain imported handkerchiefs, 
composed in part of embroidered net laces, 
were improperly subjected to duty at the 
rate of 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 


Tilson fipds that duty should have been ap- 


plied at the rate of only 75 per cent ad 
valorem, under ¢he provision in the latter 
part of said parYagraph 1430 for embroid- 
ered articles. (Protest 313182-G-33321-28.) 

In another decision, Sustaining a protest 
of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., department store, the Customs Court 
reduces the tariff rate on imported flax 
handkerchiefs in part of straight hem- 
stitching. The court, in an opinion by 
Judge Tilson, sets aside the collector's 
assessment at 75 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, and 
fixes duty at 45 per cent under paragraph 
1016. (Protest 473587-G-45148-30.) 

Wm. H: Masson, Baltimore broker, wins 
another decision from the court on. the 
classification of cotton handkerchiefs, in 
part of straight hemstitching. Duty is ap- 
plied by the court at the appropriate rate, 
under paragraph 918, Act of 1922, accord- 
ing to the average number of yarns, rather 
than at 75 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430. Judge Tilson also writes 


the decision in this case. (P - 
og rotest 128956 





Calculating Device Patented; 


Case Pending Since 1912 


A patent which includes 975 claims, ap- 
plication for which has been pending since 
Sept. 19, 1912, has just been issued by the 
Patent Office for a calculating machine. 
The patent, No. 1817451, was granted to 
William S. Gubelmann, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
rae veer filed with his application a 
otal o rawings explaining the - 
tion of the device. , : = 

It relates, according to the application, 
“to improvements in what are commonly 
known as adding machines and includes 
that type thereof capable of not only add- 
ing or accumulating but also of subtract- 
ing, and in which operations may be per- 
formed on different sets of accumulators 
for such purposes as grand totalizing, 
bookkeeping, etc., and in which printed 
lists of the operations may be simultane- 
ously produced, and typewriting performed 
and which performs a number of desirable 


functions not possible in machines-here- 
tofore known.” 


License Tax on Peddlers 
Is Clarified in Alabama 


Montcomery, Ata., Aug. 13. 

A person selling merchandise from a 
truck to retail dealers is not liable to the 
Alabama license tax on peddlers, the At- 
torney General of that State has held. 

The party in question obtained a supply 
of hosiery which he stores in a warehouse, 
the opinion explained: “He leads this truck 
with hosiery and travels over the county 
from merchant to merchant making sales 
He sells only to retail 
merchants, and these merchants make 
their selections from the goods carried on 
the truck.” 

A peddler is one who sells to consumers, 
and no license can be collected from one 
=— sells only to retailers, the opinion 
ruled. 





Inheritance and Estate Tax 
Revenue Reported in Maine 


Aucusta, Me., Aug. 13, 
Inheritance and estate taxes according 
tc the State of Maine for the year ended 
June 30 amounted to $2,656,514, according 
to Assistant Attorney General, Philip D. 
Stubbs. Estate taxes alone totalled $1,- 
556,605. 
Inheritance taxes from resident estates 
amounted to $1,079,702; from nonresident 
estates, $20,207. The comparatively small 
sum paid by nonresident estates is due to 
the reciprocal provision of the Maine law, 
Mr. Stubbs said. The decline in revenue 
from this source is partly offset by the 
estate tax, he added. . 





Washington State Ruling 
On Tax Overassesment 


O.tympia, WasH., Aug. 13, 

Where a taxpayer alleges that its prop- 
erty has been fraudulently assessed at 
more than its actual value and at a higher 
percentage of such value than like prop- 
erty in the same vicinity, a tender of the 
amount admitted to be due must be made 
before the courts will forbid collection of 
the excess. The Washington Supreme 


| Court has so held in a case entitled Moun- 
| tain Timber Co. v. Cowlitz County. Rem. 


Comp. Stat. section 955 is controlling, the 
opinion ruled. 
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surer’s Books — 
Must Be Returned 


To Home State First Time in Its Existence Commission Re- Higher in June Than May, 


quires Lower Electric Schedules 


Illinois Attorney General 
Rules Domestic Company 
Can Be Compelled to 


Bring Back Records 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 13. 


The Illinois Insurance Division may re- 
quire domestic fire insurance companies 
which have moved their books and records 
outside the State to return sufficient data 
to Illinois and to the principal office of 
business as designated in the charters to 
enable the division to examine the affairs 
of the companies, Attorney General Oscar 
E. Carlstrom has just ruled in an opinion 
to the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Harry W. Hanson. The ruling follows in 
full text: 

Examination Pending 

Dear Sir: I haye your letter in which 
you state that there are three fire in- 
surance companies organized and oper- 
ating under the laws of the State of Illi- 
nois which have apparently moved all of 
their books and records outside of the 
State, and are, in fact, operating their 
business from such point outside of the 
State of Illinois. You state that in one 
instance the company is now in line for 
examination and your office is preparing 
to send examiners for that purpose. 

You ask whether or not your office is 
justified in requiring the company to 
bring all of its records back to the State 
of Illinois and to the principal office in 
the State of Illinois as designated in the 
charter of the company. 

Under dates of June 10 and June 23, 
1922, in Opinions Nos. 11265 and 11282 
(1921-1922 Attorney General’s Reports, 
page 339, et seq.), the Attorney General 
considered a similar quéstion with rela- 
tion to life insurance companies. The 
provisions of the Life Insurance Act of 
1869 with relation to the location of the 
principal office of the company are sim- 
ilar to the provisions of the act concern- 
ing the doing of fire insurance business, 
approved March 11, 1869, with relation to 
the principal office for fhe transaction of 
such business. 


Rules on Books ? 


In that opinion the Attorney General 
concludes that a life insurance company 
should keep and maintain at its principal 
office in the State of Illinois sufficient 
books, records, documents and books of 
account of all of its business, in addition 
to stock and transfer books, to give the 
Department of Trade and Commerce full 
and complete visitorial power over said 
corporation. 

It would seem to me that the same rea- 
soning and the same authorities cited in 
that opinion will apply with equal force 
to your present case concerning a fire in- 
surance company organized and operating 
under the Act of 1869. 

It is my opirfion, therefore, that you 
are justified in demanding and requiring 
that the companies you mention in your 
letter return sufficient of their records, 
books, etc., back to the State of Illinois 
and to the principal office of business as 
designated in the charter of said com- 
pany, to enable you to examine into the 
affiairs of such company. 


Patent Office Announces 
Notices of Patent Suits 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


June 22. 1931, D. C.. & D. N. Y., Doc. E 
60/231. W. C. Hart v. R. Hoe & Co., Inc 
1681827, F. Tausend Artificially hem- 
stitched fabric, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
57/354, F. Tausend v. Barth & Guttman. Inc. 
Consent decree for plaintiff June 18, 1931 
1690723, M. S. Frankle. Deflector for mo- 
tor vehicle hot-air heaters, filed June 17, 
1931, D. C., S. D. Iowa, C. Div., Doc. E 4460, 
N. C. Barnes, et al. v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
1698166, F..W. Menzer. Method of form- 
ing stencils, filed June 18, 1931, D. C., S. D. 


Y.. Doc. E 60/199, F. W. Menzer, et al. 
v. S. Takatian. 

1703683. (See 1548204.) 

1712783, M. Alpern, Finger ring, D. C., S 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 59/83, I. Papick, et al 
Stern & Stern. Consent and order of dis- 
continuance (notice June 18,, 1931) 


1721416, K. Schroter, Hard Metal composi- 
tion, filed June 19, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. 
Y., Doc. E 60/201, General Electric Co., et 
al. v. J. A. Crowley 


1722338, G. C. Papendick, Sliced baked loaf 
package and packing. D. C.. W. D. Mo., S 
W. Div., Doc. E 78, Papendick, Inc. : 
Joplin-Purity Baking Co. Claims 2, 3 and 
4 held valid and infringed Jan. 8, 1931 

1731967, L. Antonsen, Paper excelsior 


machine, filed June 22. 1931, D. C.. E. D 
Wash (Spokane), Doc. E 4408. L. J. Anton- 
sen v. J. H. Rasmussen (Spokane Waste 
Paper Co.). 


1753725. Solomon & Levine, Rack for gar- 
ments, filed June 25, 1931, D.C... S. D. N. Y 
Doc. E 60-264, S. Solomon et al. (Hercules 
Rack Co.) v. Tenzer Bros.. Inc., et al 

1760060. J. Holtzman, Razor blade ejector 
D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 54/234. J. Holtzman 
v. Magazine Repeating Razor Co., Inc 
missed June 20, 1931 

1764555, A. S. Friedlander, Shield for gar- 
ments, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco) 
Doc. E 2732-L, M. M. Adams v. I. B. Kleinert 


Dis- 


Rubber Co. Dismissed without prejudice 
June 12, 1931 
1770852, C. A. Hill, Connecting means 


1776502, Gresley & Ensey, Connecting means 
1783088, C. A. Hill, Method of and apparatus 
for reshaping deformed pipe ends, filed Jan 


3. 1931. D. C., S. D. Ill. (Springfield), Doc. 
1381, Mueller Brass Co. v. Mueller Co. 
1776502, 1783088. (See 1770852.) 
1789236. Klein & Kasanof, Tag securing 
means, 1790695, M. B. Behrman, Seal, filed 
June 24, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 


60/250. S. Klein v 
Protector Co., Inc 

1790695. (See 1789236.) 

1803266, P. A. Martin, Spring belt, brace, 
garter, etc., filed June 19, 1931, D. C., S. D 
N. ¥., Doc. E 60/212, DeWitt Fox et al. v 
Wallach Bros 

Re. 16297, H. F. Parker 
tric elevators, filed May 23, 1931 
Doc. E 881, Otis Elevator Co. v 
Elevator Co., Inc 

Re. 16870, T. H. Nakken, Means for trans- 
forming light impulses into electric current 
impulses, filed June 12, 1931, D. C. Del 
Doc. E 882, Nakken Patents Corp. v. West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Co., Inc 

Re. 17131, O. C. Caesar, Heating apparatus 


International Seal & Knot 


Control for elec- 
D. C. Dela 
A. B. See 


for automotive vehicles, appeal filed June 
22, 1931. C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc 
9228, United Motors Service, Inc. v. Tropic- 


Aire, Inc 
Re. 17180, C. T. Hibbard, Method and means 


for starting synchronous motors, filed June 
27, 1931, D. C., W. D. Pa., Doc. 2533. Elec- 
tric Machinery Mfg. Co. v. Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co 


Re. 17342, A. Penn, Automatic air volume 


controlling device for water storage tanks. 
filed April 25, 1931, D. C.. S. D. Iowa (Des 
Moines), Doc. 4458, Penn Electric Switch 
Co. v. Luthe Hardware Co 

Re. 17671, W. O. Prouty, Display sign. filed 
June 17, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E U-24-J, Metlox Corp., Ltd 
v. Neon Sign Co., et al 

Des. 76543, A. R. Kanne, Bowl, D. C., S 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/148, Kanne & Bessant, 
Inc. v. McKee Glass Co., et al Dismissed 


June 20, 1931. 

Des. 84230, C 
June 24, 1931 
60/235, Lambert 
kins Corp 


H. Davis, Textile fabric 
a oy a a oe 
Silk Co. v., 


filed 
Doc. E 
Goldstein Wil- 


T. M. 134900, The Cellucotton Products 
Co., Sanitary napkins, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc 
4581, Kotex Co. v. Kotabs. Inc., et al. De- 
cree affirmed June 25, 1931 

T. M. 137699. T. M. 202599, Simmons Co., 
Metal Bedstead, bed springs, couches, etc 
T. M. 207821, same, Mattress, filed June 17 
1931, D. C. R. I., Doc. 370, Simmons Co. vy 


Simon's Bedding Co., et al 

T. M. 162338, Peter Paul Candy 
Inc., Candy, filed June 26, 1931 
(Omaha). Doc..E 1129, Peter 
Douglas Candy Co 

T. M. 181083. S. G 
ing, filed June 26, 
(Ft. Worth) 
v. Mrs 

y 
137689.) 


Mfg. Co 
D. C. Nebr 
Paul, Inc. v 


Whitsiét, Salad dress- 
1931, D. C., N. D. Tex 
Doc. E 667, Bestyett Fogd Co. 
Dalton’s Mayonnaise Co. | 

202599, T. M. 207821. (See T. M. | 
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Power Utility in Connecticut _ 
Is Ordered to Reduce Rates |! Normal Demand 





Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 13. 

For the first time in the 20 years of its 
existence in its. present form, the Public 
Utilities Commission of Connecticut has 
just issued an order requiring an electric | 
utility to make a reduction in its rates, all 
controv®rsies having been a‘- 
justed without the necess.ty of such an} 
order, according to an oral statement by 
the Commission's Assistant Secretary, Ed- 
ward G. MacGlashen. 

The order was issued upon complaint 
of customers of the Clinton Electric Light 
& Power Co. in the towns of Clinton and 
Madison, and required a reduction of ap- 
proximately 26 per cent from the operating 
revenues of 1930. It was held that because 
of large net earnings during past years 
the company now is entitled to a return 
of only 5 per cent upon the valuation fixed 
by the Commission, which was $235,000 
claimed by the utility. 

The company conceded, it was stated in 
the order, that its earnings warranted a 
1eduction in rates, and proposed a de- 
crease of 10 per cent in operating revenues, 
estimated to produce a return of 8 per 
cent on the company’s claim of $300,000 
valuation. This reduction was “not con- 


ceded to be sufficient,’ the Commission 
said. 

The rates of the Clinton company in 
the two towns for a number of years, 


according to the order, have been 20 cents 
per kilowatt hour for the first 50 kilowatt 
hour used per month, the schedule being 
scaled down to 91-3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour for consumption in excess of 2,000 
kilowatt-hour per month, all subject to a 
prompt payment discount of 25 per cent. 
In addition to this schedule the company 
had for domestic consumers a “special 
energy meter rate,” requiring a separate 
meter, for customers using current for 
purposes other than house lighting. This 
schedule provided a rate of 7 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilowatt- 
hours, 6 cents for the next 50 and 5 cents 
for all in excess of 100 kilowatt-hours. 
A “power energy rate” provided for charges 
from 10 cents to 5 cents. As stated in| 
the order, however, “the service rendered | 
is essentially for household and commer- 
cial purposes, since there are compara- 


Date for Filing Lien 
Fixed in Oregon in 
Compensation Case 


Employers’ Payments to) 
State Fund Held in De- 
fault After 15th Day of 
Month in Which Due 


SaLem, Orec., Aug. 13 

The lien on an employer's real property 
in favér of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion for default in payment of contribu- 
tions to the State compensation insur- 
ance fund must be filed with the county 
clerk within 60 days after the 15th day 
of the month of which the payment was 
due, Attorney General I: H. Van Winkle 
has just advised the Commission. | 

The question involved in the ryling was 
when the employer is in default. The act 
provides that employers’ contributions are 
due on the 15th day of each month for the 
preceding calendar month. Another sec- 
tion provides that interest at the rate of 
1 per cent a month shall be added after 
the first day of the month following the 
date payment was due and that a 10 per 
cent penalty shall be imposed if an em- 
ployer defaults in payment after a writ- 
ten demand made by the Commission. 

Creation of Lien 

In creating the lien on the employer's 
real property the statute provides: “In 
order to avail itself of the lien hereby 
created the Commission shall, within | 
60 days after the employer primarily | 
liable for the payment on account of 
which such lien is hereby authorized shall 
make default in such payment, file with | 
the county clerk of the county within | 
which such property shall then be sit- | 
uated a statement in writing cescribing 
the property upon which a lien is claimed 
and stating the amount of the lien claimed 
by the Commission i | 

“It seems to me that the word ‘default 
ised in connection with the 10 per cent 
penalty,” said Mr. Van Winkle, “should | 
be construed to mean a continuing failure 
te pay the contribution which the Legis- | 
lature directed to be paid on or before 
the 15th day of the month. The addi | 
tional time granted to the employer before | 
lnitere should attach and the provision 
for written demand before the 10 per cent | 








penaity should attach seem to be remedial 
features of the statute and should be 
considered as being days of grace granted 
tc the employer and should not be con- | 
trued as changing the time when the em- 
ployer should be considered to be in de- 
fault. 

“It would appear that since said sec- 
tion 49-1825. Oregon Code 1930, specifi- 
cally directs payment by the employer of 
the contributions due the Commission on 
or before the 15th day of each month for 
the preceding month, said date is the date 
pon which such payments should be con- 
sindered as being due Thus failure to 
perform such duty required by law results | 
in default on that date.” 





7 : 7 os | 
Utilities Given More Time | 
For Filing of Appraisals | 


Co.tumela, S. C., Aug. 13 
An indefinite extension of time has been | 
granted by the State Railroad Commis- 
sion to all electric power companies to 
file appraisals of their properties in com- 
pliamce with a previous order of the Com- 
mission 
The information was cailed for by 
Commisson last year and was to 
been filed by May 1 of this year This 
time was extended to Aug. 1, but the 
larger companies requested still more time 
Some of the smaller concerns have filed 
their appraisals, it was stated orally by 
the chairman of the Commission, Earle R 
Ellerbe, but none of the larger companies 
has yet complied with the order 
Mr. Ellerbe said the Commission deemed 
it unwise to fix another definite date, but 
preferred to leave the period open so that 
the appraisals could be demanded at any 
time the Commission may find need for 
them 


the 
have 


President Asked to Address 
Waterways Convention | 


President Hoover has just been invited 
to address the 24th annual convention of 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 
in Boston, Oct. 5 to 9, it was stated orally | 
at the White House Aug. 13. 

The invitation was extended by J 
Hampton Moore, of Philade!phia, president 
of the association. 





Electrical Power 


Daily Output for Public Use 


Survey Reveals - | 


The average daily output of electricity 
tively few industries located in the terri- for public use in the United States dur- 
tory.” ing June was 250,500,000 kilowatt-hours, 

The Commission found that at the end 1.5 per cent more than the daily output 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 














of 1930 the company had a fixed capital fo, , ‘ i ‘ 
investment of $164,551 and a retirement SEAY, GROREENG: Se Tae omnes Pur 





reserve of $57.458. Its capital stock vey of the Department of the Interior. 2 
amounted to $100,000 and its net income) The normal seasonal decrease in the 

in 1930 was $34,999. The property was) daily demand for electricity from January 220-— 
found to be in substantially 90 per cent! to June is about 3 per cent; this year 
condition. the decrease was about 2 per cent, which 210 


indicates the seasonal effect has been 
about normal. The adjoining chart, is- 
sued by the Survey, shows fluctuations in 
electricity output in 1928, 1929, 1930 and 
the first six months of 1931 by water 
power, fuel power, and by both water | 
and fuel power. | 


“The depreciation reserve, therefore,” 
the Commission said, “is greatly excessive.” 

The company’s operating revenues in- 
creased from $30,219 in 1921 to $107,759 
in 1930, or approximately 250 per cent, 
while its operating expenses, including de- 
preciation reserve and taxes, ‘increased 
from $24,716 in 1921 to $73,461 in 1930, or 
approximately 200 per cent. 

The rate of dividend since 1922, the 
Commission stated, has never been less 
than 10 per cent and has been as great 
as 25 per cent in 1929 and 30 per cent 
in 1930 on the outstanding capital stock 
of $100,000, of which $22,500 was made up 
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Burial Association Approved 
Under Laws of Nebraska 








LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 13. 
The American Benefit Funeral Associa- 
tion of Omaha, the first to be organized 


MILLIONS OF KILOWATT-HOURS 

















of stock dividends. : : es 4192847 

“In allowing a 5 per cent return,” the under a new State law which became ef w —}——— i 
Commission said, “it is not to be under- swan 
stood that the Commission regards such a Governor Charles W. Bryan and thé State a 


return in rate cases generally as adequate, 
and it is only the peculiar circumstances 
applicable to this case that warrant, in 
the Commission's opinion, the allowance 
of a rate of return as low as 5 per cent.” 

The Commission fixed a schedule provid- 
ing for a minimum monthly bill of $1, 
including 7 kilowatt-hours, plus energy 
charges of 13 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
for the next 13. kilowatt-hours, 9 
cents for the next 30 and 6 cents for all 
in excess of 50 kilowatt-hours per month, 
all net. Optional rates based on house 
area also were prescribed. The new rates 
are to be made effective as to bills ren- 
dered on and after Sept. 1. 


Insurance Commissioner, Lee Herdman, to 
its articles of incorporation Aug. 11. It 
will be licensed, Mr. Herdman said, when 
it completes its showing of a minimum 
of $10,000 paid-in capital and deposits $1,- 
000 in cash or securities with the Insur- 
ance Department. 

Under the new law funeral or burial as- 
sociations are placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Insurance Department instead 
of under the State Auditor. The act re- 
quires payment of benefits to contract 


holders in cash instead of payment in 
service. ‘ 


’ peice =sotnc | 
fective Aug. 3, obtained the approval of | | | | | | 
Gi Nps sede eel niente od 





























Missouri Utility 
Is Granted Delay 
In Filing Rates 


Public Service Commission 
Says Cities Service Gas 
Company Must Submit to 
Regulation by Oct. 10 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 13. 
_An order of the Public Service Commis- 
Sion directing the Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany to file a schedule of rates and sub- 
mit to State regulation of rates by the Com- 
mission wiil not become effective until 
Oct. 10 under a new order made by the 
Commission on Aug. 10. 

‘A summary of the original urder was 
printed in the issue of Aug. 7.) 

The order postpones the effective date 
of the original order to allow time for ar- 
gument on a motion for a rehearing filed 
Aug. 8 by the gas company. The motion, 
according to Chairman Milton R. Stahl of 


the Commission will be argued late this 
month. 


Company's Contentions 


In its motion for a rehearing the gas 
company sets forth 27 reasons for the 
filing of the motion, alleging that the 
findings of the Commission are “unlaw- 
ful, unjust and unreasonable.” It is as- 
serted that the Commission “wholly failed” 
to rule upon the motion of the company 
for a dismissal, which was filed at the 
inception of the hearing and investiga- 
tion into the pipe line activities of the 
company in Missouri. 

The gas company also alleges that the 
order of the Commission cannot be.com- 
plied with because the company has never 
had and does not now have any schedule 
of rates, and because it is in interstate 
commerce and is not a utility engaged 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 








f course women prefer them 


they’re FRESH? 


OTHING in a cigarette has ever appealed to 
women so swiftly and truly as the fresh 
mildness of Camels in the Humidor Pack. 


To the delicate feminine throat the suave, cool 
fragrance of this perfectly conditioned cigarette 
comes as a genuine and welcome boon. 


Now women smokers as well as men are learn- 
ing what a throat-friendly joy a fine cigarette in 
prime, factory-fresh condition can be! 


Now they can relish the satisfaction of expertly 
blended fine Turkish and mild Domestic tobaccos 


free from the scratch-and-sting of parched and 
dusty dryness, 


Camels in the Humidor Pack are just what 


AMELS 


Mild . . NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 








Tane in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR 
featuring Morton Downey and 
Tony Wons — Columbia Broadcasting 
System — every night except Sunday 


©1941, R. J. Reynolds Fobseco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


good cigarettes should be — fine tobaccos kept 
fine, no matter where or when you buy them. 


The scientific germ-safe wrapping — not 
plain ordinary Cellophane, but moisture- proof 
Cellophane which costs nearly twice as much — 


seals in all the factory freshness and aroma, seals 


it so tightly that wet weather cannot make Camels 
damp, nor drought weather make them dry. 


If your taste is jaded with the heat and sting 


of fast-burning dried-out cigarettes, try cool, 


humidor fresh Camels for a grateful change. 


Give your throat a vacation—try Camels for 


just one day; then quit them—if you can. 
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Higher Rail Rate 
Said to Imperil 


Pacitic 
Agricultural Interests in Ore- 
gon Are Declared to Face 
Hardship if Plea for In- 


crease Is Granted 


PorTLaNnD, OreEG., Aug. 13.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's regional 
hearing upon the application of the rail- 
roads for a 15 per cent freight rate in-| 
crease was resumed here today before 


Commissioners Lewis and Lee. 


R. D. Scudder, chief in farm manage-' 
ment at the Oregon State Agricultural | 
College and a farm operator, was the first | 
witness. Agriculturalists in the United| 
States, he said, cannot pass on to their! 
customers any such increase in freight 
rates for the reason that oleomargarine, | 
bananas and other substitutes, many of} 
them water-borne, furnish too strenuous 
competition for farm products. 


Far From Markets 


Oregon farms are so far removed from 
the great food consuming centers that 
freight rate increases would deprive them 
of the opportunity to market their sur- 
plus at a profit, he said. He declared also, 
that general conditions in agriculture are 
so depressed that many farms are being 
foreclosed and abandoned, and market 
prices are half that of several years ago. 

A freight rate increase will divert ton- 
nage of farm origin to trucks and boats, 
he said, and the carriers will lose that 
business, and if trucks and vessels raise 
their tariffs accordingly, it will result in 
decreased tonnage for all forms of trans- 
portation. 


Practically al of the morning session | 
was taken up by Prof. Scudder, who pre- 
sented detailed figures on fruit produc- 
tion costs in Oregon. Apple, pear and} 
prune growers of the State are all losing 
money, he said. 

Refers to Truck Operations 

At yesterday’s hearing, A. F. Harvey, 
chief of transportation for the Oregon 
Public Utilities Commission, declared that 
with railroad freight rate increases more 
tonnage in the Pacific Northwest would | 
move by truck instead of by rail. 


The increase in truck operations has 
been very apparent here the last few 
months, he said. Fifty per cent of the| 
livestock brought to the Portland market 
is brought by truck, and some of it from 
as far away as 400 miles or more, he as- 
serted. Mr. Harvey gave detailed figures 
showing the growth of the motor truck 
business in the Northwest. 


“One of the reasons tor its growth,” he 
said, “is that anyone with a $50 down pay- 
ment can acquire a second-hand truck and | 
get into the game. If he fails, his truck | 
will be taken over by some one who will 
have to make only a $25 down payment, 
and this person will take a whirl at the 
transportation business.” 


Views of Lumbermen 


W. B. Greeley, Secretary-Manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, an! 
organization comprising more than half} 
of ,the soft-wood lumber manufacturers 
of this part of the United States, said 
on the witness stand that his association 
is opposed to the proposed 15 per cent 
freight rate increase for three reasons: 


1. Critical condition of lumber indus- 
try makes it wholly unable to absorb in- 
creased rates. 

2. Increased lumber rates would defeat 
its own ends by decreasing tonnage. 

3. The changed spreads in rates would 
place Pacific Coast lumber at a disadvan- 
tage in competing in big Eastern centers 
with lumber from other sections. 

The depression has brought a great 
shrinkage in saw milling operations, he 
stated, but at the same time there has 
been more shrinkage in rail movement of , 
lumber than in water movement of that 
commodity along the coast. 

Asked by Commissioner Lewis if lum- 
ber producers would absorb increased costs 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should grant the freight rate rise, or 
whether the extra cost would be passed on 
to the consumer, Mr. Greeley said the cost 
necessarily could not be passed on to the 
consumer because lumber is a_ building 
material that is in competition with other 
kinds of building material, such as brick, 
etc.. which are moved almost entirely 
locally and by truck instead of by rail. He 
said he did not believe that motor trucks 
would increase their charges if the rail- 
roads are granted a 15 per cent increase 
by the Commission. 


Texas Measure Increases 
Power of Rail Commission 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 13. | 
The special session of t’.e Texas Legis- 
lature adjourned last night after having 
passed a new oil and gas conservation 
measure, increasing the power of the State 
Railroad Commission, and a new law for 
the regulation of oil and gas pipe lines. 
The session defeated bills for the crea- 
tion of a separate conservation commis- | 
sion, as advocated by Governor Sterling, | 
and rejected a cotton acreage control bill, | 
as well as measures levying a 2 per cent 
oil production tax, a chain store tax and a | 
tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine. 





Railway Rate Complaints 


Are Announced by I. €, €, Increase Shown in Films 


Complaints against railway rates filed | 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion have just been announced by the | 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24630.—Rate and Traffic Board, Miami, 
Fla., v. Florida East Coast Railway. Against 
the application of through sixth-class or 
through combination rates constructed on 
Jacksonville, on hard Winter vegetables and 
apples, from points in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Tennessee, to Miami, and 
against the absence of through commodity 
rates. 





Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 22716, Sub. No 
Company vy. 
Railway’ 

1. Claim for reparation on six carloads of 
range @r stocker cattle from Lake Arthur, N. 
Mex., to Hoehne's, Colo., found barred by 
the statute 

2. No finding for the future necessary in 
view of findings in Livestock—Western Dis- 
trict Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No, 23€61.—Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin v. Ann Arbor Railroad: Through 
passenger fares between points in Wisconsin 
and the lower peninsula of Michigan. and 

oints intermediate thereto in northern 
ndiana and Ohio, found not unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Complaint dismiseed. 

F. D. No. 8880.—North Plains & Santa Fe 
Railway Company Bond: Authority granted 
to issue a registered first-mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bond. series A, for $4.000,000, to 
be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company in satisfaction 
for a like amount of the applicant's indebt- 
edness to that company for advances for 
Capital purposes. 


1.—Diamond A Cattle 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


| 
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{change would be permanent. 


' for 
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ers Chemical Interests Sug gest an Advance Which 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


locate plants than to pay the increased 
freight bill on long hauls. 

The element of motor truck competition 
was pictured to the Commission by the 
asscciation’s witness, who pointed out that 
a large amount of the increased short- 
haul business, which would follow an in- 
crease in freight rates by the railroads, 
would be carried by motor trucks. 

Mr. Maybey declared that once the traf- 
fic had been taken from the rails, the 
He added 
that it must not be overlooked that a 
“nickel saved in costs of manufacture and 
delivery means far more than when com- 
petition is less severe.” 
that industry could not be liberal when 
competition had really narrowed down to 
a battle of costs. 

Because of the fact that the chemical 
industry, as a rule, makes qnnual con- 
tracts for its products, any increase in 


|rates which may be granted by the Com-| 


mission should not become effective until 
the first of next year in order to take 
care of this contract situation and 
cause an addition in present costs of 
manufacture which could not be passed 
along to the consumer, Mr. Maybey de- 
clared. 

He said it was his understanding the 
carriers were seeking relief on an emer- 
gency basis and that if such an emergency 
existed such as to warrant the establish- 
ment of increased rates, such increase 
should be in the form of a surcharge and 
not be incorporated into the permanent 
rate structure of the country. The increase 
should be of such nature that it could 
be terminated at any time, he said. 

Mr. Maybey expressed the opinion that 


he did not believe that the rail rates are} 
| taken as a basis for fixing truck rates and 


that an increase in rail rates would not 
be followed by a corresponding advance 
in charges for moving traffic by truck. 
William Martin, representing the Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co., manufacturers and 
shippers of silicate of soda, also testified 
in opposition to the proposed 


a very substantial part of the delivered 


|cost of his company’s products, he told 


the Commission that because of the large 
water content of the product customers 
had insisted upon a low delivery cost. 

He pointed out that where this demand 
was not met large consumers had pro- 
duced their own, resulting in a loss of 


business to both producer and the rail-! 


roads. 


Discusses Effects of 


Competitive Transport 


“Any increase in freight rates will only 


tend to further localize our markets either 
increasing our costs by forcing the build- 
ing of more plants or the loss of business 
because of our refusal to build them. In 
either case, the revenue the railroad now 
receives for the transportation of this 
water is lost.” Mr. Martin explained that 
construction of new plants near the mar- 
kets had been necessary as a means of 
economizing on the cost of shipment. 


Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission has re- 
ceived the following applications relative 


to radio broadcasting stations, it was an-| 


nounced by the Commission Aug. 13: 
Broadcasting applications: 


WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
1697 Broadway, New York, move transmitter 
from Hoboken, N. J., to College Pt. Cause- 


way, Flushing, N. Y. 

WFIW, Inc., Hopkinsville, Ky., construc- 
tion permit to rebuild station which was 
destroyed by fire. 

WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


Orlando, Fla., 
tenna input. 


W. G. Jasper, Muskogee, Okla., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,310 ke., 50 w., share with KFXR 

Stewart A. Heigold, Yuma, Ariz., con- 
struction permit amended to request 1,420 
ke., 100 w.. unlimited time, instead of 1,500 
ke. Now requests facilities of KFXY. 

KVOR, The Reynolds Radio Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., license to cover construction 
permit granted June 9, 1931, for’ change in 
equipment 

KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., 1380 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif., modifica- 
tion of license to change hours of operation. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


WNAM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Lewis- 
burg. Pa., construction permit for change in 
transmiiter location to Bellefonte, Pa. 

WNAJ. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Angola, 
Ind., construction permit for change in 
transmitter location to Toledo, Ohio, 

W2XBZ, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., renewal of license for 4.- 


direct measurement of an- 





795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 25,700, 34,600, 
51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 kc., 80 kw. Experi- 
mental. 

W2xXDC, RCA Communications, Inc., por- 
table, Riverhead, N. Y., renewal of license 
for 1,604, 8. 3 6. 4,795, 6.425, 8.650, 12,- 






850, 17,300, 34,600, 51.900, 60,000 to 
15 w Experimental. 

W2XCQ. RCA Communications, 
newal of license for 1,604, 2,398, 
6.425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 
mental. . 

KGVX, Inland Waterways Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo.; KQP, Minneapolis, Minn., con- 
struction permit for new service (marine 
relay, private) for 3,112, 4,116, 6,515 kc. Power 
not to exceed 500 w. 

W3XP, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Whip- 
pany, N. J., license for special experimental 
service on_ 650, 1,100, 1,480 ke., 1 kw, 


400,000 Ke., 
Inc., re- 


3,256; 4,795, 
100 w. Experi- 


P 


According to figures just announced by 
the British Board of Film Censors, the 


assed by British Censors 


number of pictures passed for exhibition | 
during June shows a marked increase over | 


the preceding month, especially as regards 
short silent films, according to a 
from Trade Commissioner James Somer- 
ville Jr. in London. 

For the half year ending June 30, how- 
ever, the total number of both long and 
short films falls behind the corresponding 
figure of a year ago by a substantial mar- 
gin. While there was an increase of 
108 in the number of sound films passed 
there was a decrease of 356 in the number 
of silent films. This decrease in the num- 


ber of silent films was particularly heavy | 


as regards feature pictures only 59 silent 


pictures having.been passed as against | 


221 in the first half of 1930. 

In view of the large proportion of cine- 
mas in the country which are now wired 
sound this decrease in silent feature 
films was only to be expected but it is 


|somewhat surprising to note that the ac- 


companying increase in the number of 
sound films passed was so small only 303 
as against 274 a year ago. 


Assuming that the general release date | 


will average six 


sored, 


months after date cen- 


of 27 per cent. 

With regard to short films (of 
3,000 feet in length) the increase in the 
number of sound films passed was about 
in the same proportion as the increase in 
the feature sound films ‘about 15 per 
cent) but the decrease in silent films was 
not nearly so marked.—Issued by the De- 
pariment of Commerce. 


He pointed out} 


not! 


increase. | 
Asserting that transportation expense is| 


report | 


; the number of feature films avail-| 
j}able for showing during the last half of | 
the year will thus fall short of the previ- | 
ous year by 133, representing a decrease | 


under | 


“We recognize the importance of keeping 
our railroads in condition to operate ef- 
ficiently, but we question the wisdom of | 
raising rates when at present rates the 
railroads are already losing business to 
other competitive transportation systems,” 
Mr. Martin said. “Freight rates were in- 
|} creased in August, 1920, and both the total 
;tons of revenues freight carried and the | 
| total freight revenue declined until a re-| 
{duction of 10 per cent in freight rates | 
| was made effective on July 1, 1922. After 
this reduction was made, both the freight 
| tonnage and revenue increased and up to! 
,and including 1930, has not since reached | 
the low level of 1921.” 


Opposed to the theory of the carriers! 
that a 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
would add $400,000,000 to their annual 
revenues, Mr. Martin estimated that the | 
proposed increase “amounts to $42,759,143 
more than the total amount of dividends 
declared in 1930, which amounted to $506,- 
600,000. | 
James C. Davie, of Philadelphia, Chair- ' 
man of the Transportation Committee of 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild, advised 
the Commission that an increase in freight ! 
rates would narrow the area of distribu- | 
tion. 


He said that foreign competition and 
price reductions had pleced the industry 
in a sercous plight and that the present 
economic depression has_ contributed 
further to the critical condition of illumi- 
nating glass ware industry, and had it 
;not been for the opportunity for factories 
to manufacture other glass articles, the 


condition would have forced them out of 
business. 


Mr. Davie Says Increase 
Would Affect Glassware 


Commenting upon the wage situation, 
Mr. Davie declared: | 

“Glass blowers and others engaged in 
direct labor are highly unionized and there 
has only been one 10 per cent reduction 
in the general level of wages since 1920.” | 

Mr. Davie told the Commission that de- | 
spite the fact that his association manu- 
| factures between 25 and 30 per cent of all 


’ Within the Last 


jing by 


the illuminating glassware produced in 
the United States, and that an increase in 
freight rates will affect this industry, he 
believed that the railroads were entitled 
to an increase in rates, and that the in- 
dustry of the country ought to go along 
with the carriers in support. 

He said that shippers who used trucks 
to transport their products were only crip- 
pling the railroads, and announced that 
the glassware sold by his organization to 
the railroads amounted only to $35 or $40 
a year. Commissioner Meyer then inter- 
jected the remark, “Maybe you will from 
now on, then.” 

W. A. Hulshizer, of Newton, N. J., on 
behalf of the Limestone Products Corpo- 
ration, told the Commission that his com- 
pany opposed an increase in freight rates 
because it would “seriously injure our 
business.” In the metropclitan district of 


| New York alone, he said, such an increase : 
| would raise the cost of transporting pul- | 


verized limestone by from 21 to 28 cents 
per ton. “We would have to absorb all of 
the increase in order to dispose of our 
product,” he added. 

The proposed increase would reduce 
rail revenues and force the limeStone in- 
dustry to extend the radius of its truck 
hauls, he said. 


Commission Announces 


Two Concurrent Hearings 


The Commission announced that there 
will be at least two concurrent hearings 
in Chicago with regard to the carriers’ 
rate increase proposal. The presentation 
of testimony which it is expected will be 
presented at these two hearings, and the 
order in which such evidence is to be 
presentefi, was also made public by the 
Commission. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

There will be at least two concurrent 
hearings in Chicago in this case, begin- 
ning Aug. 31. Reasonably close adherence 
to the following order of presentation of 
evidence is expected. 

Hearing A: Cross examination of wit- 
nesses presented at the Washington hear- 
carriers and financial interests: 
evidence of State commissions; 


strawboard interests; evidence of cham- 


bers of commerce and other commercial | 


organizations; rebuttal. 

Hearing B: Evidence of various in- 
dustries and commercial interests indi- 
vidually not requiring a large amount of 


time; evidence as to nonferrous metals, | 


lumber, coal, tile, sugar and other com- 
modities; rebuttal. 

Attention is directed suggestions 
contained in previous announcements. 
Evidence relating to existing relations in 
rates of particular localities and rate 
groups will not be received. 


to 


Rate of Increase in White Population 


Decade Is Anal yzed 





the last 10 years for the United States as | States. 

a whole, decreased materially in eh een ae _ white population | 
testi onions oa Vg y and parentage are presented 
outh, declining from 595,570 in 1920| by geographic divisions” and States in 


(adjusted) to 532,175 in 1930, or 10.6 per | 
cent. In the North there was a slight | 
increase (three-tenths of 1 per cent) and| 


jin the West an appreciable increase (10.4 | 


| per cent), this increase being mainly in | 
| California. 


The native white population | 
|of native parentage shows an increase of | 
18.8 per cent in the North, an increase of 
17.9 per cent in the South, an increase of | 
37.7 per cent in the West, this last rep- 
resenting without doubt the migration of ! 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
for 1920, shows a slight increase during population from other parts of the United 


Table 3. (Figures for all States except 
Texas have been released State by State 
as_the tabulations have been completed.) 
In studying the percentages of increase 
shown by divisions and States for the 
white popul 
ance should be made for the change in 
the classification of Mexicans referred to 
above, though this affects seriously the 
figures for only a few States, in particular 
for Texas, California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 


Table 1.—White Population of the United States by Nativity and Parentage: 1930 and 1920 


‘Per Cent of 
Increase, 1920-1930 


PerCent With *With 
1930 —1920 (Jan. 1)——_—__ Distribu- 1920 as 1929 
(April 1) As Reported *Adjusted tion, 1930 Reported Adjusted 

Total white ....... 108,864,207 94,820,915 94,120,374 100.0 14.8 15.7 
meee hin Kaw atthe oe a 80,864,980 87.7 17.7 18.1 

; , rentage .. 70, 614 421, ‘ 2 
: oo a A 957 58,421,957 64.4 20.1 20.1 
| parentage 25,361,186 22,686,204 22,443,023 11.8 13.0 
Foreign par 16,999,221 15,694,536 15,521,835 8.3 95 
Mixed par 8.361.965 6.991.665 6,921,188 19.6 20.8 
Foreign born 13,366,407 13,712,754 13,255,394 —2.5 8 


*The white population as classified in 1920 in 
243.181 natives of foreign or mixed p 
counted as Mexican in 1930. In the adjusted 
1920 white population as reported 














cluded 700.541 persons (estimated). comprising 


arentage and 457.360 foreign born, who would have been 


figures these have been subtracted from the 


C evidence | 
of agricultural, fruit growing, live stock, | 


poultry, and dairy interests; evidence of | 
; canned goods, packing house products, and 


ation of foreign origin, allow- | 


Cooperative Sales 
Tn Northeast Area 
Total Ten Million 


|\Cranberries Lead Commodi- 
| 
} 


Value of Four Millions, 


| 


| 


Fruits and vegetabies with a combined 
value of more than $10,000,000 were mar- 
| keted by 66 cooperative associations in 12 
|Northeastern States representing more 
}than 9,000 growers during 1929, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board announced Aug. 13 in 
|niaking public the results of a survey con- 
ducted in cooperation with other agricul- 
tural agencies. 

Cranberries Lead 


Cranberries led all other commodities in 
its class of products handled by the co- 
operatives, nearly $4,000,000 worth being 
handled by them. 


The statement of the Board follows in 
full text: 


Sixty-six cooperative associations in 12 
Northeastern States marketed fruits valued 
at $8,064,347 in 1929 for 9,132 growers, ac- 
cording to a survey made jointly by the 
| Federal Farm Board and State agricultural 
agencies. In addition, 


farm products, chiefly vegetables. They 
also sold to farmers supplies valued at $1,- 
915,833. 

The following tanle gives the value of 
each fruit sold and the total amount of 
business handled by the 62 cooperatives: 
Small frvuits— 








Cranberries $3,916,043 
| COTASOS osc 1,350,070 
Strawberries 358,505 
Blueberries 288.432 
Currants ‘ 84,208 
Miscellaneous 42.811 
TOCA] sc scccccnces . occcsoccces $6,089,074 

| Tree fruits— 
Apples $1,618,476 
Peaches 237,992 
Cherries 85,053 
Pears .seeee 42,752 
Total .rccsvecescve tee eeereecceees $1,984,273 
BU TPWIGS sen vcvccves s2 sn cvenewsesias $8,064,347 
Other farm products 1,966,947 
PRM | snd ar cidavscwansevnwegeenss 1,915,833 





Total $11,947,127 


1929 Sales Figures 
Below are tine total 1929 sales figures 
of all fruits handled cooperatively in each 
State: 
Massachusetts 


+ $3,004,420 
New York 













CVC VASE Y CORSO SRER'S Ow - 1,753,807 
OE rao bg. G4 Kaa Raa EARS A WO + 1,683,857 
WORE VAPRIRES  occen cu viencsccescae e 648.984 
Pennsylvania ....... e 530,564 
POMIDG vevtessis hae 221,453 
DWM nxcascowbeeeesN eens ° 168,761 
New Hampshire ......ccccces 51,001 
MED 654.640 netaed Ghaeeessase 6 


Vermont 


1,500 
| Delware sf 





Total, $8,064,347. 
| The total assets of these conncratives 
was $2,430,519 and liabilities, other than 
capital, amounted to $1,097,134, giving a 
net investment of $1,333,385. 

Thirty of these organizations marketed 
primarily small fruits such as cranberries, 
| Strawberries, grapes and_ blueberrics. 
| Twenty-seven marketed principally tree 
| fruits, including apples, peaches, pears 
and cherries. 

The major business of five of the other 
| organizations was in farm products, other 
|than fruits, largely vegetables, and the 


other four handled mostly supplies. Forty-!| 


five of the 66 associations handled supplies 
sold to farmers. 

The following table shows the cash farm 
income received by farmers in the 12 


northeastern States on the six principal 
commercial fruit crops, including the fruits 
sold cooperatively and otherwise: 


Cash Farm Income 





TIE cis sie ea ks on s4 545 ks db en be 50 4s $46,040,000 
Strawberries 9,859,000 | 
| Peaches ..... 7,361,000 
Cranberries 6,314,000 
Grapes 4,116,000 
Pears Nea , 2,378,000 
New York and West Virginia are the | 


two leading apple States, producing 39.4 
and 16.2 per cent, respectively, of the 








total production of apples in the 12 North- 
yA minus sign (—) denotes decrease + -= - 
| Table 2.—White Population of the North, South and West, by Nativity and Parentage: 1930 and 1920 
feomoee The North -———__- ——_—__———-The South—-———_——__, —————The West————_—— 
1930 1220 (Jan. 1) 1930 1920 (Jan. 1) 1930 1920 (Jen. 1) 

(April 1) As Reported *Adjusted (April 1) As Reported *Adjusted (April 1) As Reported *Adjusted 
| Wotel WHS sisscccace seeeee 10,388,367 62,122,168 62,035,612 27,763,879 24,132,214 23 10,801,951 8,563,523 8.302,363 
WN socccstnticc sie scshedst . 59,001,814 50,743,699 50,737,276 27,141,704 —«-23.285.022 «23,136.329 «9.354.282 +~—=«s7.079.440 «6 991.375 
| Native parentage 37,665,038 31,700,079 31,700,079 25,737,585 21,831,983 21,831,983 6.733.991 4.839.695 4.389.595 
| Foreign or mixed parentage .. 21,336,776 19,043,620 19,037,197 1,404,119 1,455,039 1,304.346 2,620,291 2.189.545 2,101,480 
POPC HOUR i viv ics ccvae eet cces 11,386,553 11,378,469 11,348,336 532,175 847,192 595,570 1,447,679 1,487,093 1,511,488 


| ‘See footnote on ‘Table 1. 


Table 3.—White Population of the United States by Nativity and Parentage, by Divisions and States: 1930 and 1920 


{A minus sign (—) denotes decrease] 












































































































































































































































\ NATIVE WHITE | FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 
{ aes ee ee ee ae a | aa 
DIVISION AND STATE Total Native parentage Foreign parentage Mixed parentage | 
| Per ; ~—) Per ee ee Per || 1930 
1930 ct. of | 1930 1920 ct. of 1930 1920 ct. of 1930 1920 ct. of |} 
| | | iner.!)] incr. iner.! iner.! 
ally 3 De : ee ee ee Sn ee ae Pei ica meena oe ee 
j United States......... 95, 497, 800/31, 108, 161] 17. 7/|70, 136, 614/58, 421,957) 20. 1/16, 999, 221/15, 694, 539 8. 3/3. 361, 965/8, 991, 665) 19. 6|/T3. 366, 407|13, 712,754] —2.5 
| GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: | ee neat: eeeeliEreneee eerenaen| oneenner eae = Se ee 
| New England....—....] 6,230, 803] § 14. 4]} 3, 167, 082} 2, 803, 149] 13. 0] 2, 120, 42°) 1,996, 340] 11. 2] 943, 298] 735, 936 
| Middle Atlantic... ._]19, 903, 062 19, OWL, 449, 1,012] 18.9] 6, 254, 301] 5,397,951] 15. 9]2, 198, 863]1, 700, 302 
East North Central. ..}21, 053, 739 18. S/I14, 500, 0), 370] 23. 6] 4,370, 1861 4.043, 692] 8. 1}2) 192) 
| West North Central..../11, 814, 210 8. 9)] 8, 547, 48% 5 14.3] 1, 946, 472] 2° 126) 120 L 
| South Atlantie...-. 2.2. 11, 045, 006] 9, 333,020] 18. 31/10, 412, 36%] 8; 18.6] ' 384,837] , 
\ Fast South Central 7, 166, 949) 6, 295, 608} 13. $]) 6,971, 937] 6,092,782] 14.4 103, 333 8 
West South Central 8, 929, 749] 7, 656,394) 16,6 ‘ 6,959,785} 20.0) 300,278 | : 9 
| Mountain 172] 2, 759, 6 9. 2,002, 508) 14.9) 401,071 q ; 346 
PaO iicccsacubacterenan 10} | 2, 887, 387} 53. 6} 1, 118, 320 4 6 55 
New ENGLAND: _ = <= =|= S| | ——-] — ae a 
MGIDG. 0-023 --ncensne 5.5]| 515,243) 495,7 3.9) 87, 004 86,150} 1.1] 92,478} 76,416) 21.0) 100, 368) —6.5 
— 315, 008 Dal] 234, O00 251 4o77i| sz'tool -a2] aroma] orseel ia] aaccor “33 
| Pr S10, § 2. 234, Of 2.5 , 771 42, 100] —3.2) 41,043) 36, 8! : 43, C61 —3.3 
| Massachusetts 3, 138, 200 15. 1}} 1, 429, 784 16.2} 1, 202, 191] 1,093, 258] 10.0} 506,315] 401,959) 26: 0 1, 054, 636 -2.1 
| hors mans. ; — b= eae atG 20.4 210, 9653 21.6) 207,032) 182, 660} 13.3) 88,307) 64, 268) 37. 4| 170,714) 173,499] —1.6 
Minow ATLANnC? + 193, 802 , 219] 21. 5)] 537, 564 19.7] 499,544] 421, 133] 18.6] 156, 694 eg 40. i 382,871] 376,513} 1.7 
Nee Tian sre sserde 8, 958, 744 ¥, 008, 918 21.3}) 4,473, 946] 3, 668, 266 2-0) 3,351, 491) 2,844,083} 17. 8/1, 133, 307] 873, 566] 29. 7 @, 191, 549] 2,786,112) 14.6 
New Jersey... 2, 984, 767) 2, 298,474) 29. 4] 1, 571, 528) 1, 212,675] "29. 6) 1,044,704] | 829,058} 26.0] 368,535} 256,741] 43.51) 844,442] 738,613] 14.3 
Byte ret 7, 959, 551) 7, O44, 876) 13. 0)| 5, 404, 424) 4, 750,071] 13.8] 1,858, 106] 1,724,810) 7.7] 697,021] 569,905) 22. 3}] 1, 233, 051) 1,387,850) —11.2 
VAST NOR , Le 
| Ohio. 5, 686, 985 4, 325, 3ul 3, 669, 122] 17.9) 921, 783 838,251) 10.0} 439,891} 385,823) 14. 0} 644, 151 678,697) —5.1 
| Indiana...-.-..- 2, 981, 002 | 2, 605, 744) 2,329, 544) 11.9) 225, 153] 227,066] —0.8| 150,105} 141,593] 6.0)| 135,134) 150, 868| —10.4 
ichigan. -. --+-| 3, 809, 90% | 2, 364, 038] 1, 670, -5} 917,856) 775, 288] 18.4] 528,009} 429,257] 23. 0} 40, 268} 726,635] 15.6 
en eenn.. sxeessaczels 2, 527, 646] 2, 156, 810) 1, 436, 492} 1,054,694) 36.2) 698,795) 736,051; —5.1 302, 359 366,065) 7.2!| 386, 213] 460, 128] —16.1 
EST f aa AL: 
Stinngenta paaanccehae 2, 150 - 1, -. a 14. 2} 1 ease 827,627) 34.6 855, 750] 708, 126 —7.4| 380,613] 347,019] 9. 1 388, 294] 486, 164 1 
a eco 2 4) ay be oo ». 7] ot 334 5 76,7 - } 253 5 253, 27 ~ 65, 735 225 7 5 
Missouri... .. 3, 249, 497| 3,039,018] _6.9)| 2,776,338) : ‘O4| ate ael | som ale 19:3] 300,919] 202,018 —0.5] 140400] isecozel — ia. 
North Dakota 566,095] 508/451] 11.3i1 258, 622 23.4) 193, 107] 203/973 —5.3] 116,366] 96,512} 20.6] 105,148) 131,503] —20.0 
South Dakota. 603,805) 586,756) 12.5)) 375,378) 308,598) 21.6) 132,497] 141,341] —6.3] 95,930] 86,817) 10.5] 15, 6 82, 391 3 
Nebraska. . . 1, 238, 356] 1, 129,567] 9. 6]] 873,849) 757,064] 15 4] 216,227] 231,948] —G.8| 148,280] 140,555] 5. af 149, 652 a) 
Kansas... .. 1, 723, 131) 1,598, 328) 7. 8] 1,453, 442) 1,308,804) 11.1) 144,600) —163,964/—11. 8] 125,089] 125, 560] —0.4 110, 578] —37.0 
| Sourn ATLANTIC: | 
} a 188, 809 172, 895 9.3 155, 024 139, 876} 10.8 23,477 10, 308 9, 641 6. 9 19,810] ~14.8 
Maryland.......-.-----| 1,259,077} 1, 102, 560) 14. 2! 1,039, 796 16.4 74,863] 66, 269} 13.0} 102,177} —6.9 
District of Columbia. . 323,982] 298,312) 8.6 262, 427 9.6 24,746] 23,695) 4.4} 28, 548 4.3 
NI Sp ocmipansand 1, 587, 124) 10. Oj} 1, 692, 703) 10.3 25,330} 22,116) 14.5) 30, 2.6 
West Virginia.... 1,315,329) 18.8] 1, 461, 544] 1, 232,857] 18.5 34,016] 250847 31. 6) 61,906) —16.8 
North Carolina...... ; 1, 776, 680) 25. 3]} 2, 208, 563) 1,7 203 25.1 9, 678) 5,740] 68.6) 7,099, 23.8 
South Curolina... : 812,137] 15.6) 925, 439 799,418} 15.8 6,477 6, 858 5,694] 20. 4] 6,401] —17.7 
; Georgia..-.--.-.-------] 1,823, 057} 1,672,928) 9. O}] 1, 792,499) 1, 642, 697 9.1 15, 215 15, 343 3, 860} 10.7] 16, 186! —14.0 
| E Florida... hegrencesnn sd 976, 148 595, 145] 64.0) 874, 373 532, 205) 64.3 55, Lib 46, 859 27,099) 72. 2! 43, 008 37.3 
PAST SOUTH CENTRAL | 
ee 2, 2, 149, 780) 2,039,134) 11.3 54, 320) 42,664] 44,715] —4.6| 21, 840) 30, 780] —29.0 
Tennessee eas 2, f 1,570, 515 » 832,757) 13.9) 19, 303} 18, 867 17, 33. 8. S| 13, 066 15,478] —15.6 
; Alabama 1, 635, 065} 1, 429, 370 394,129) 181 19, 700} 19,026] 15,650) 21. 6] 15, 710 17, 662) —11.1 
wee ‘ 989,807) 845, 913 826, 762) 17.2) 10, 010 11, 122) 9,642] 15.3 7, O19) 8,019) —12.1 
Jest SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas 1, 364, 733} 1, 265, 782 §} , 226,692) 8.4 16, 130 2} 19,398} 20,060) —3.3' 10, 173 13,975] —27.2 
Louisiana. , 283, 1, 051, 740 | 941,724) 24.5) 61, 797 &} 648, 881 43,000] 13.7 34, 910 44,871] —22.2 
Oklahoma 2, 096, 671) 1, . 226 a , 679, 107) 18.8 48, 46. 7 53, 901 49, 036) 9.9 39, 968) —33.1 
MOND. ccc inaicdemager 4, 185, 095} 3, 557, 646 : 3, 112, 262] 23.9) 173, 886 2) 154,011] 168, 714) —8.7 360, 519] —72.7 
MouNTAUN 
g Montana.. 444,366) 440, 640) 0. 8} 233, 539 2.8 2] 66,247 62, 919) 5.3 93, 620} 2. 1 
Idaho.....- 407,105) 386,705} 5. 3]] 320, 180! 8.8 5] 44,031) 44,533) —1.1) 38, 963] 8 
Wyoming... 194, 409 164, 891 7. 9} 148, 381 20.7 s 19, 58° 16,773) 16.8 { 2 
Colorado aa 875, 711 8.5 669, 106 11.0 4 80, 974 74, 019) __ 9. 4]] 0 
New Mexico... 323, 958 302, 753 10.8 1} 10,464] = 13, 414] —22. 0 3.2 
Arizona 248, 787 230, 247 39.1 9 19, 638) 22, 6711-13 4}. 0 
Utah 452, 183] 318, 470 29.6 4] 64,188} 63,764) 0. 7/] 5 
Nevada 69, 150) 47, 570) 31.) 5.7 9,215] 77,911] 16. 5|| Lt 
Pacirtc 
Washington........-..- 1, 276, 843) 1,069,722) 19.4 873, 627 22.8} 229,063 214,618) 6.7 143,395] 21.4) 244,256] 250,055] —2.3 
Oregon 831,554] 666,995) 24.7/| 629,074 | 26.6), 108, 797 95,827] 13.5 73,442) 26.3] 105,475] 102, 151 3.3 
California 4, 230, 2 583, 0491 63. 8]] 2, 930, 135] 1,677,955, 74.6] 780,460] 573.927] 36.0 331,147) 56.91 810,034] 681.662] 18.8 


1 Percentages are affected in some areas by the fact that in 1920 Mexicans were included in the white classification. 


‘ties on Market With Cash! 


Says Federal Farm Board | 


these associations | 
sold cooperatively $1,966,947 worth of other | 


Standards Adopted | 

° ° 

a 
For eee 
Certificates Compiled by 

World Commission 
| eninge { 
| Minimum requirements for airworthi- 
ness certificates were compiled at the 19th 
'session of the International Commission 
for Air Navigation which convened re- 
cently at London, according to dispatches 
just made public by the Aeronautics 
Trade Division, Department of Commerce. 
_ The Commission adopted these regula- 
tions to serve as a guide for technical 
services particularly in States where aero- 
nautical instruction is undeveloped, Wil- 
liam L. Kilcoin, the Trade ee | 
at London, reported to the Department. 
Further information received by the Di- 
vision follows: 

New scales and new projections for the 
publication of international maps intended | 
for aviation were approved, and the Com- 


mission decided to modify the table of | 


conventional signs to be marked on the! 
maps. 


| Minimum 


Requirements for 


Rules relating to meteorological organ- | 
ization of international airways, the ex- 
hibition and communication of meteor- 
ological information at airports, the ex- 
change of climatological information and 
warnings of phenomena dangerous for] 
aviation were remodelled and a new in-| 
ternational code for meteorological mes-| 
sages was adopted. 

Each State. it was agreed, should pro-, 
vide the Commission with information | 
concerning the existence on routes fre- 
quented by aircraft of any cables placed 
et a heignt of more than 130 feet or 
which cross waterways or of other dan- 
gerous obstructions. 
| Continuation or launching of studies 
of new rules concerning airplane engines, 
revision of provisions of the Convention 
for Air Navigation of 1919, the study of 
certain modifications regarding practical 
tests of flight for obtaining certificates for 
pilots of airplanes engaged in public 
transport, study of modifications regard- 
ing the requirements for second-class nav- 
igator’s certificates and the age limits 
for members of the operating crew of air- 
craft engaged in public transport were 
decided upon for the future. 





eastern States included in the survey. 
Only about 3.5 per cent of the cash farm 
income from apples comes from coopera- 
tive sales of this fruit in that area. | 

All of the Northeastern States derived | 
some cash income from the sale of straw- | 
berries but not all of them marketed this 
fruit through cooperatives. Maryland and 
Delaware are the largest producers in that! 
area, producing 37.6 per cent and 19.6 
per cent, respectively, of the strawberries 
raised in the five commercial producing 
States. Strawberries are also produced 
commercially in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. They are marketed co- 
operatively only in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Maryland. Growers in Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey obtained ap- 
proximately 25.5 per cent and 12.5 per 
cent, respectively, of the cash income from 
strawberries through cooperative sales. In 
Maryland less than 2 per cent of the crop 
was sold cooperatively. 


Massachusetts Product 


Peaches were principally grown in New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


ginia and Maryland. According to the sur- | 
vey less than 3.5 per cent of the crop was 
marketcd cooperatively in 1929 and these 
sales were confined to New Jersey, Mary- 
land and West Virginia. 

The survey shows that cranberries were 
produced commercially in only two of the 
Northeastern States—Massachusetts and! 
New Jersey. Massachusetts growers pro- 
auced 82 per cent of the cranberries grown 
for market in the Northeastern States. 
Growers in New Jersey marketed coopera- | 
lively approximately 100 per cent and 
| Massachusetts 52 per cent of their cran- 
berries. The cooperative sales of cran- 
berries grown in these two States amounted 
to 62 per cent of the cash farm income 
ebtained from this fruit in the North- 
eastern States. 

Grapes are grown in all of the North- 
eastern States. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania produced 90 per cent of the crop 
grown in the 12 States surveved and these 
two States are the only ones that marketed 
rapes cooperatively in 1929. Cooperative 
sales of grapes amounted to 33.8 per cent 
of the cash farm income from that fruit 
cold in the Northeastern States. In Penn- 
Sylvania cooperative sales of grapes 
equaled 65 per cent and in New York 31 
per cent of the States’ cash farm income 
from this fruit. 

Cooperative sales of pears produced 
principally in New York amounted to ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the cash farm 
income from that grown for sale in the 
Northeastern States. Growers in New 
York contributed 86.6 per cent of all pears 
sold cooperatively in the 12 States. 





Rail Valuation Reduction 
Is Favored in Missouri 


The Attorney General of Missouri, Strat- 
ton Shartel, has announced that, as a 
member of the Missouri State Board of 
Equalization, he would be in favor of a 
flat reduction of 10 per cent in the as- 
sessed valuation of all railroads in Mis- 
souri this year. His statement follows 
in full text: 

As a member of the State Board of 
Equalization, I shall favor a flat reduction 
of 10 per cent in the tax valuation of all 
|railroad properties in Missouri this year, 
and possibly a further reduction next year. 
The railroad situation is serious, and thou- 
sands of people of all classes are affected. 
Such properties are of less value today. 

The reasons for this condition are 
known. The State should do its part in 
helping out the railroads at this time by 
‘lessening their tax burdens. They serve 
a necessary purpose, have done more to 
develop the country than any other one 
agency and have paid tremendous taxes in 
support of the Government for a long 
time. Other classes of property, includ- 
ing real estate, have been reduced. Now 
in fairness and justice, the railroads are 
entitled to substantial relief. 


International Exposition 
To Study Colonial Aviation 


Conditions affecting colonial aviation 
will be studied at a National Congress to 
be held in Paris from Oct. 5 to Oct. 10 
in connection with the International Co- 
lonial Exposition now in progress accord- 
ing to a report from Trade Commissioner 
| William L. Finger in Paris. 

The work of the congress will be divided 
linto a study of the present situation of 
‘aviation in the colonies, general policies 


in colonial air lines, technical organiza- | 


tion of air lines in the colonies, material, 
different uses of aviation in the colonies 
and sanitary aviation. Foreign delegates 
will be admitted to all the seasons on pay 
ment of the 100 franc ($3.92).—IJssued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Exports of Rubber Belting 


British South Africa, with its exten- 
sive mining developments, is the largest 
jexport market for rubber belting. British 
;and American exporters supply between 
| them 90 per cent of the total. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce,) 


| 
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Carrier Aceords 
Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 


Agreements Between Com- 
panies for Cargo Move- 
ment to Various Points 
Are Made Public 


Agreements between shipping lines filed 
with the United States Shipping Board 
in compliance with the terms of the Ship- 
ping Act, were approved Aug. 12 by the 
Shipping Board and announced as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Steamship Line with Prince 


Line, Ltd.: Memorandum of agreement 
between the two lines to quote the same 
rates on shipments of linseed from Buenos 
Aires to New York. The arrangement is 
subject to cancellation by either carrier 
upon notice to the other. 


Shipments From Orient 


Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., with Barber Steamship Lines, Inc.: 
Through billing arrangement in respect 
to shipments from the Orient to Gulf 
ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf Line. 
Through rates from Oriental base ports 
are to be same as applicable conference 
rates, subject to minimum through rate 
of $9 per ton, weight or measurement. 
Through rates from base ports are to be 
apportioned equally between the two car- 
riers, while on cargo originating beyond 
base ports Barber is to receive the ex- 
pense of transporting shipments from port 
or origin to shipside in addition to its 
proportion of the rate from base port. 
Cost of transhipment at San Francisco 
is to be borne in equal proportion by the 
lines. 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany.—Covers through shipments from At- 
lantic Coast ports of loading of Lucken- 
bach to Oriental base ports. Through 
rates are to be the same as applicable 
direct line conference rates and are to 
be apportioned equally between the two 
carriers, each of which is to absorb one- 
half the cost of transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco. 


Dollar Line Agreement 


Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc, 
—Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from the Orient to United 
States Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, with tranship- 
ment at San Francisco. Through rates 
from Dollar loading ports in the Orient 
are to be assessed in accordance with 
applicable conference rates on shipments 
to Gulf ports, the minimum through rate 
not to be lower than $7 per ton, weight 
or measurement. Through rates from 
Dollar loading ports are to be apportioned 
equally between the two carriers, subject 
to minimum proportion of $4.50 per ton 
to Luckenbach Gulf Line. On cargo orig- 
inating beyond Dollar loading ports and 


{at ports other than base ports Dollar is to 


receive the entire cost of transporting 
shipments from port of origin to shipeide 
in addition to its proportion of the through 
rate from base ports. Cost of tranship- 
ment at San Francisco is to be absorbed 
in equal proportion by the two carriers, 


Accords Identical 


Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., with 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Pacific Steam- 
ship Co.; with Blue Funnel Line and Pa- 
cific Steamship Co.: Memoranda of two 
agreements identical in terms except as to 
the trans-Pacific carriers party thereto, 
covering through movement of shipments 
of silk from Oriental loading ports of 
the trans-Pacific carriers to United States 
Atlantic coast ports, with transhipment 
at Seattle and San Francisco. Through 
rates under the agreements are to be the 
same as direct line rates, of which the 
participating trans-Pacific carrier is to 
receive 50 per cent and the remainder 
is to be apportioned between the Pacific 
Steamship Company and Luckenbach in 
the manner set forth in the agreement. 
Cost of transhipment at Seattle is to 
be absorbed on basis of 50 per cent by 
the trans-Pacific carrier, 16 2/3 per cent 
by Pacific Steamship Company and 33 1/3 
per cent by Luckenbach, while at San 
Francisco Pacific Steamship Company is 
to absorb one-third of the total cost of 
transhipment and Luckenbach the re- 
mainder when total tonnage aggregates 
less than 100 tons. When aggregate ton- 
nage equals or exceeds 100 tons delivery 
is to be made to Luckenbach pier by Pacific 
Steamship Company and Luckenbach is 
to assume full outward state toll. 


Missouri Utility Granted 
Delay in Filing Its Rates 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


in the distribution of gas within the State 
of Missouri. 


A further point raised is that the order 
of the Commission was based solely on an 
interpretation of contracts, which inter- 
pretation is a “judicial function and not 
within the province of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission.” 


Constitutional points cited in the mo- 
tion for a rehearing are that the order 
violates the United States Constitution 
in that it impairs the obligations of the 
contracts of the Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany; that it violates the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution in that it de- 
prives the gas company of due process 
'of law, and denies the equal protection 
|}of law; and because the question “pure 
| porting to be determined” by the Commis- 
sion has already been ruled upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 


Auto Accidents Decrease 
In Maine for 12 Months 


Avucusta, ME., Aug. 13. 


Fewer motor vehicle accidents were re- 
ported in Maine during the year ended 
June 30, 1931, than in the preceding 12 
months, according to a comparison of 
records in the office of Gen. James W. 
Hanson, Chief of Highway Police. 

Up to June 30 last 1,199 accidents were 
reported in which 955 persons were in- 
jured. For the year ended June 30, 1930, 
the number of accidents was 1,271 with 957 
persons injured. 


Fatalities, however, increased. Sixty- 
seven of this year’s accidents were fatal 
as against 61 last year, despite the fact 
that no fatalities occured in February and 
March of 1931. 


The most frequent cause of accidents 
|noted in the Highway Police records is 


reckless driving. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





| Quarterly Dividends of 
$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 

dend Preferred Siock and 
30 cents a share on Common 
| Stock have been declared, pay- 


able September 30, 1931, to re- 


spective holders of record August 


31, 1931. 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 


! 1931. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| June 24, 
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Cutting Expenses | 
Prevents Growth 


Of Unemployment 


Kansas Governor Urges Re-| 
duction by Those Han-| 
dling State Funds to 
Avoid Any Lay Offs | 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 13. | 
Business concerns are shaving every pos- | 
sible item of expense in an effort not 
to cut salaries or add to unemployment; | 
and it is the duty of those handling public | 
funds to do likewise, in the opinion of! 
Governor Harry H. Woodring, expressed ! 
in a statement which he has just sent to 
the State Tax Commission. 
Governor Woodring’s statement follows 
in full text: 
Farm Prices Cited 
Kansas faces another unfortunate situ- 
ation—the natural result of low farm 
prices. . | 
The lowest prices in many years for 
farm products in this agricultural State 
and the prices for crude oil and other 
commodities produced in Kansas 
struck a blow to the assessed valuations 
of all personal property in Kansas. As a 





result our net aggregate assessed valua-| 


tions of all property for tax purposes in 
Kansas shows this year a decrease of over 
$250,000,000. 4 

This decrease of values, figuring the 
same State levy rate as last year 1.43 
mills, means a loss of over $450,000 in tax 
revenues for State purposes. The Legis- 


lature meeting early this year made ap-| 
propriations based on a budget prepared 


upon prices and values of November, 1930. 

But togay prices have declined. The 
farmer, instead of receiving 60 cents for 
his wheat as estimated at the time the 
Legislature was making its appropriations, 
finds himself receiving less than half 
that price, or 25 to 30 cents 


other prices in comparison. The eco- 


nomic situation has effected all business | 


interests, the merchants, the railroads, the 


laborer, all corporate interests and all 
citizens of Kansas. . 
An economic emergency exists. The} 


taxpayer will find it harder in December | 


this year to raise and pay his taxes than 
at any time in almost 40 years. As Gov- 


ernor, I must take cognizance of this} 


crisis and insist that the State tax rate 


not be raised even though, our valuations | 


have decreased $250,000,000. I am asking 
the State levy be maintained at 1.43 mills. 

However, to do this we must cut all 
State expenses below the appropriations 
made by the Legislature. Business 1s 
faced with the same emergency and is re- 
ducing expenditures. Every business house 
is shaving every possible item of expense 
in an effort not to cut salaries or add to 
unemployment. It is the duty of those 


handling public funds to cut the same | 


corners. 
Calls for Reduction . 
The State government must do likewise, 
cutting out all unnecessary expenditures 


i s that can be delayed and reduc- | h 
ee tinental Europe, Australia and New Zea- 


ing costs of maintenance and supplies. 
These reductions can be made if all in- 
stitutions and departments will volun- 
tarily work for strict economy. We have 
carefully gone into each and every fund 
and know where the saving can be 
effected. 

Salaries and wages will not have to be 
lowered. The efficiency of the institutions 
will not be affected. I am calling upon 
the Board of Administration, the Board 
of Regents, the Board of Managers, the 
State Business Manager, the Budget Di- 
rector and State Accountant to cooperate 


with me in carrying out the voluntary re-| 


duction in expenditures. I am calling a 
joint conference of all of those mentioned 
at an early date to consider the plan of 
reduction herewith submitted. 


Aluminum Cartel in Europe 
Said to Face Dissolution 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


uance of the cartel lies in the fact that the 
members have taken to price cutting in 
order to keep their plants occupied to 
normal capacity, the consul reports. It 
is said that in April the cartel sold 6,000 
tons to Russia at a price of about £78, al- 
though the official cartel price was fixed 
at £85 on Oct. 15, after having been sta- 
bilized at £95 for a period of two and a 
half years. 

Even if it shoulc be possible to reach 
an agreement by Jan. 1, Mr. Heitz says 
it is believed in trade circles that a fur- 
ther reduction in price would be neces- 
sary because of the volume of aluminum 
in stock, amounting to 150,000 metric tons, 
of which 17,000 have been accumulated 
in Germany. 

The status of the cartel in the eyes of 
officials in this country, however, appears 
to be somewhat the same as that of the 
zine cartel whichgwas dissolved last De- 
cember after certain differences cropped 
out. The members of the zinc combine 
got together again in March and now are | 
apparently on the road to reorganization. | 
It is thought that if the aluminum agree- 
ment is not renewed by the first of the 
year, it would be likely to reorganize later. | 

There is considerable favorable senti- 
ment in Europe toward renewing the car- 
tel, and in some circles it is regarded as | 
important that it be resumed. It is of in- 
terest to all members of the combine that 
production should be suitably regulated, it 
is pointed out, as the output has increased | 
greatly since the prewar period. German | 
production is said to have gone up 40} 
times, from 1,000 to 40,000 tons, French 
production two and a half times, British 
production has doubled, the Swiss output 
has more than doubled, and the Norwe- 








| absent 
| trustee to be reelected nor to serve more 


| No member to hold more than five shares. 


has | 


per bushel and! 


|returns with safety are numerous. 


gian production is 20 to 30 times higher | 


than before the war. 
Russia, moreover, is said to be prepar- 


Building Societies Influence 
The Home Lives of Millions 


Founders Said to Have Done Remarkable 
Amount of Good for Posterity | 








[Continued from Page 3.] 


three successive meetings. No 
than one year. 

A monthly payment of $3 per share. 
Loan of $500 on each share to stockholder 
who in writing offered the largest pre-| 
mium. A month’s notice of withdrawal. 


Association to continue until every 
member shall have an opportunity of 
purchasing a dwelling for each share of 
stock, after which the assets to be divided. | 

Fine of 25 cents for a trustee (director) 
absent at a monthly meeting. A fee of 
$3 to committee for each application for, 
loan. Fine of 25 cents per share for fail- 
ure to pay dues monthly. 

The first loan of $500 was made at a 
premium of $10. 

The Oxford Provident Building Associa- 
tion first enunciated the principles of | 
cooperative finance and individual self-' 
help for home ownership through the 
medium of the accumulation of the sav-| 
ings of small investors and the lending} 
of them entirely to home buyers and home 
builders upon a monthly amortized plan, | 
at a meeting in the tavern of Thomas 
Sidebotham, a name which is still familiar 
to. the residents of the great Frankford 
section. Isaac Whitelock, the Burgher 
of Frankford was the first president of 
the association and was the motivating 
force in its successful career. Isaac 
Shallcross, the secretary, also served as 
its conveyancer. The treasurer was Sam- 
uel Filling, and it is interesting to note 
that families bearing these names, are 
still prominent residents in Frankford sec- 
tion of Philadelphia. 


Extension of Plan 


To Other Countries 


The greatest. proof as to whether an 
accomplishment be genuine or unreal, 
prophet or financier, is its endurance, not 
for a day, nor for three score years and 
ten, but for posterity. The vision of these 
founders of the first building association 
is especially poignant and amazing as we 
progress in this twentieth century. We 
exist in an age when education calls for 
research, and research rigorously demands 
and analyses facts. 
dite sections of the earth to survive must 
meet severe analyses and go bravely into 


critical arguments and discussion for aj 


continued life. That this plan has stood | 
the acid test of time and the critical 


|}analyses of the public aid has evolved 


with its general approbation will be ad- 
mitted. 

From this humble and purely localized 
beginning, we have learned of the dyna- 
mic growth of this building association 
plan until today in the United States 
it has $8,828,611,925 in assets and 12.,- 
000,000 members, it is financing approxi- 
mately 500,000 homes a year, and is es- 
timated to have financed over 8,000,000 
homes since its inception. England, Con- 


land give testimony to the tremendous in- 
fluence exerted through the initiative of 
the building and loan association pioneers 
in home financing. 
one association alone, The Halifax So- 
ciety of England, has assets of $331,000,000. 

The Oxford Building Association was or- 
ganized on the terminating plan and was 
unincorporated. However, it was not until 
| 1850 that the existence of building associ- 
ations was first recognized by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. From that date 
cn they were obliged to obtain charters 
from the Courts of Common Pleas. 

The great importance of building and 
|loan associations in Pennsylvania as fac- 
tcrs for saving has been more or less dis- 


| 


| counted by the public because of the fact | 


{that meetings have been held in small 
lodge rooms or public halls, with no pre- 
tentious buildings to stand forth as monu- 
ments of their financial strength. 

These associations have grown by leaps 
and bounds until today, especially in Phil- 
adelphia, they are firmly connected with 
the home life of the people. The under- 
lying idea in connection with a building 
and loan association is to afford indi- 
viduals opportunities of saving or borrow- 
ing money at a reasonable rate of interest. 
{While often it is impossible for an in- 
dividual to effect a loan, he, as a member 
of a mutual association, generally can 
borrow a given amount of money from the 
association. 
| 


Advantages of System 
To Home Builder Discussed 


A person desirous of purchasing a home 
is confronted by the obstacle of raising 
the necessary funds, and by the problem 
of repayment of the loan within a rela- 
tively short period. In most cases he does 
not have sufficient collateral to offer as 
| security for a loan from a bank. He may, 
however, as a member of a building and 
loan association, procure the funds for 
the purchase of a home, and be given an 
cxtended period over which to systematic- 
ally repay the loan, together with the in- 
terest. Through such a medium a per- 
son of small resources eventually may be- 
come an owner of real estate. A relatively 
small number of persons joining building 
and loan associations for the purpose of 
“clearing their homes” fail to attain their 
goal, for the urge to become a home owner 
helps that to carry on despite discourag- 
ing financial reverses. 

Building and loan associations also prove 
attractive to persons who do not become 
borrowers, since they provide a plan for 
regular saving with a good rate of return. 
Seven and one-half to 8 per cent interest 
Some 
associations have paid as high as 10 per 
cent but, of course, the risk has been 
greater. In addition to private benefits 


for his boarding house.” 


Any plan in the eru- | 


ffice it to say that 
on y  go_ | 1895, nevertheless, it will be appreciated | 
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“A man will fight for his home, but not 


It should be rememvered that persons 
who invest in shares of stock of building 
and loan associations, for the most part 
are persons who are placing their confi- 
dence in the honesty and ability of those | 
who have been elected to officerships and 
directorships in building and loan associa- 
tions. The associations are presumed to 
be mutual organizations to assist members | 
to purchase homes to be paid for over a} 
given number of years and to afford a} 
systematic plan of saving for others. 

Inasmuch as the first building and loan; 
association was established in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and since to- | 
night’s forum of the convention is known | 
as Pennsylvania Night. it will be fitting! 
for me as Secretary of Banking to portray | 
the glorious part which the citizens of the| 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have | 
played in the great building and loan 
movement. At the end of the year 1930,| 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of! 
this association, there are 3,445 building | 
and loan associations, with assets of $1,-' 
371,223,429, representing 29.3 per cent in| 
numbers and 15.5 per cent of the total | 
assets of building and loan associations in 
the United States. 


Extent of Resources 


In Pennsylvania 


While there is also enteusted to me the 
supervision of 269 State banks, 403 trust | 
companies, 10 savings banks, 25 private 
banks and 279 national banks with fidu- 
ciary powers, or a total of 966 banks, trust 
companies, savings banks and private 
banks with assets of $5,645,000,000 and with 
trust funds of $4,927,000,000, or a total of; 
$8,572,000,000, I regard the supervision of 
the affairs of the building and loan asso- 
ciations of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania a trust as sacred as that of the 
banking structure of our State. It should | 
be remembered that. eliminating trust 
funds, the building and loan assets of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are 
equivalent to 38 per cent of the combined 
assets of State banks, trust companies 
and savings banks of Pennsylvania. 

The importance of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in the building and loan 
structure of the United States will be 
evident when it again is recalled that 
15.5 per cent of the assets and 29.3 per 
cent of the associations of the United 
States are in Pennsylvania and that 1,- 
650,000 persons hold memberships in the 





| associations of Pennsylvania or the equiva- 


lent of 13.8 per cent of the building and 
loan members in the United States. 
Heretofore, reference was made by me 
to the necessity of subjecting any worth- 
while plan to a critical factual analysis. 
Accordingly, I have prepared and inter- 


preted tabulations for the last 36 years, | 


namely, from 1895 to 1930, inclusive, in 
order to reveal convincingly the signifi- 


cance of the building association plan in} 


this Commonwealth. 

While it is unfortunate that reports 
were not kept by the authorities of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania prior to 


that my study covers the operations of 
associations for over a third of their his- 
tory. Also it will be understood that the 
factual information for the last 36 years 
reveals by far the greatest era of. growth 
and development of these associations. In 
,; fact the last 20 years, namely, from 1911 
to 1931, may be considered the banner 
years of the building and loan association's 
history. The President of the United 
States League, R. H. Myers, corroborated 
this statement in the following remarks: 

“In 1911 all the building and loan asso- 
ciations in the country totaled assets of 
$1,000,000,000 for the first time in their 
history. They had been 80 years growing 
to this eminence. Twenty years later they 
had nine times that amount in assets. 
In the 30-year period since 1901, the num- 
ber of American homes financed by the 
industry has multiplied 10 times. In 1901 
50,000 homes were credited to building 
and loan aid. In 1929, 500,000 had been 


financed by these cooperative institu- 
tions.” 

| Eight Million Homes 

lw: r 

Financed Under Plan 
Conservatively it has been estimated 


that in this country 8,000,000 homes have 
been financed through building and loan 
associations. 

; In this 36-year period, that 
1895 to 1930, inclusive, the number of 
associations in Pennsylvania increased 
from 1,131 to 3,445, and their assets in- 
creased from $99,519,000 to $1,371,000,000 


is from 


The number of sharcholders increased 
from 250,000 to 1,541,000. In 1895, the 
aggregate of mortgage loans made by 


, these associations was $21,820,000, while 

|in 1930, the aggregate was $152,351,000 

| Let us turn now to the statistics show- 
ing the payment of funds made by Penn- 
sylvania building and loan associations in 

|this 36-year period. On matured stock 

|there was paid to stockholders of the 
Commonwealth an aggregate, in 1895, of 

| $2,000,000, while in 1930 this sum reached 


Federal Reserve | 


eral reserve banks combined on Aug. 


the total of $99,362,000. There was paid ! 


{out in cash on account of principal and 
| profit on shares which were not continued 
until maturity in the year 1895, $12,125,- 
|000, and in the year 1930, $142,956,000. 
'Furthermore through the medium of full 
paid stock, there was paid out in the 
{year 1895, $100,000 and in the year 1930, 
| $13,844,000. e 

| The sum of the three items represent- 
ing the money paid out by building and 
loan associations on matured stock, in- 
| Stallment stock and on full paid stock 
| for a period of 36 years, totaled $2.354.- 
| 263,479, or an average of $65,396,207 per 


ing to produce, and the European inter- |to be derived from building and loan as-|cent for the last 36 years. 
ests are giving close attention to American | S0ciations, it will be recognized that they} 1 
extensions into Canada. Import duties in| also prove a public benefit. They exert a! building and loan associations in the year 
the European market, however, have been | definite effect on communities, for the 
the counter moves against American ex-| 


pansion. 


purchase of a home generally results in 
good citizenship and in the raising of eco- 


It is only recently that dissension has|nomic and social ideals. President Hoover 


been seen in the cartel membership. 
economic writer in the Manchester Guar- 
dian, England, recently reported that dur- 
ing more than four years of existence the 
cartel was “almost a model of harmonious 


cooperation—not only from the technical! 


but also from the commercial point of 
view.” In spite of the increasing severity 
of the world economic crisis, which even- 
tually caused a market crisis for alum- 
inum, and in spite of differences of opin- 
ion concerning the vital problems of the 
industry, the cartel relations between the 
financially independent and individually 
minded controllers of the aluminum in- 
dustry in Europe not only remained 
friendly but grew even closer up to the 


moment of a dispute between Germany | 


and Switzerland on the 
raw aluminum into the former country 
from Switzerland, the writer said. : 

As a result of the harmony, a good im- 
pression was created throughout the 
world, it was pointed out, the aluminum 


industry developed, new uses were brought ' 


out, and progress was extensive. Thus it 
is thought a prolonging of the cartel would 
help to prolong also the favorable rela- 


tions and conditions among the European| B#!ance today 


importation of | 


An | effectively stated the case in the words: 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“= Aug. 11. Made Public Aug. 13, 1931 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$1,020,841.73 
302,509.69 


Misceilaneous internal reve< 
POST Ad doi 0h a 81045 con 1,455,204.64 
Miscellaneous receipts ..... 847,809.54 
Total ordinary receipts $3,626 ,365.60 
Public debt receipts 60,005,000.00 


Balance previous day 165,350,428.38 


Total antag - + + »$228,981,793.98 
Expenditures 
General expenditures . $10,166.191.24 


Interest on public debt 150,610.02 
Refunds of receipts .......... 246,721.51 
| See COMRE yc ca ccovccungene 13,265.52 


*luminum producers. | 





All other 14,330,632.71 
Total . ee daneaeaseln ee + $24,907,421.00 
Public debt expenditures 51,206 466.25 






. 152'867,906.73 
+++ ++ $228,981,793.98 


Total seccccece 


In addition it must be considered that 


; 1895 made mortgage loans aggregating 
| $21,820,000 and in 1930, $152,351,000 or a 
| total for the 36 years of $3,308,370,250. Also 
during the 36-year period, cash to the 
amount of $511,995,386 was paid out in the 
form of stock loans. 

This brings the grand total of moneys 
‘paid out from building and loan associa- 
tion treasuries in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for maturities, principal, 
and interest to withdrawing members, 
mortgage loans, and stock loans, to the 
stupendous sum of $6,174,629,115. 

Is there anything in such a financial 
{record as revealed by the last 36 years 
; which, in the rgmotest way, suggests that 
we should not have faith in building and 
}loan associations? 


Effect of Depressions 


‘On the Associations 

| Embraced in this period of 36 years oc- 
{curred the financial depressions of 1907, 
11913, 1921 and the present one, which un- 
questionably is the greatest depression 
that ever has been experienced in the his- 
tory of our country. It has been said that 
during the last 100 years, the life span of 
building and loan associations, the coun- 


try has experienced 17 business depres- | 


sions. Despite such 
and loan associations have continued to 
serve the public for previously quoted sta- 
tistics show that at the end of 1930 there 


conditions building | 


Reports Increase 
In Credit Volume 


Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
12 | 
and Aug. 5, 1931, and Aug. 13, 1930, in! 
thousands of dollars, are shown in tabu- 
lar form in an adjoining column. 


Bay State Summarizes 
r * , .¢ 
Trust Companies’ Condition 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 13. 


The commercial departments of all trust 
companies in Massachusetts, 99 in num-| 
ber, had total assets of $513,000,000 on 
June 30, 1931, according to an aggregate 
statement prepared by the Commissioner 
of Banks, Arthur Guy. This is an in- 
crease over the March 25 total, but smaller 
than the figure for a year ago. The total 
at the end of the first quarter this year 
was $508,000,000 while a year ago it was 
$556,000,000. 


Eighty-three trust companies reported 
savings departments with total resources 
of $235,000,000, as against $237,000,000 
three months earlier, and $246,000,000 at 
the mid-year date in 1930. Sixty-one trust 
departments were reported as in opera- 
tion with total trust assets of $926,000,000, 
an increase over the $902,000,000 on March 
25 and the $821,000,0°0 a year ago. 


' are in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
3,445 associations with assets of $1,371,000,- 
000, having paid out in that year in the 
form of matured stock $99,362,000, princi- 
pal and profit to withdrawing stockholders 
$142,956,000, full paid stock $15,844,000, 
mortgage loans $152,351,000, stock loans 
$47,225,000, or a total of $455,738,000. 

Is there a scintilla of evidence to indi- 
cate that these wonderful institutions 
have lost their usefulness and their finan- 
cial stability? Is there not an overwhelm- 
ing amount of evidence on which we can 
base our faith in these institutions of sav- 
ing for the people, and on which we can 
assert that their opportunity for useful- 
ness is greater than ever? 

Surely the statistics which I have given 
should dispel the rumors which have led 
people to state that building and loan as- 
sociations of Pennsylvania generally are 
not safe. The failures have been in- 
finitesimal compared with the number of 
associations which are functioning satis- 
factorily. The condemnation of a struc- 
ture as tremendous as the building and 
loan structure of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania can only be attributed to 
nonfactual information. It is easy to say 
“I think” or “I believe,” but an idea that 
is not supported by proof cannot be ac- 
eepted as a fact. Unfortunately the public 
reads of the failure of this or that asso- 
ciation, but it does not read of the success- 
| ful operation of more than 3,500 associa- 
tions in this Commonwealth. Also it does 
not read of the payment of several billions 
of dollars over the last 36 years to home 
buyers and savers. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered Aug. 11 before 
the International Congress of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations held in 
celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of the first 
building and loan associaton at Frank- 
fjord, Pa., in 1831. The concluding 
section of the address will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Aug. 15.) 


French Textile Industry | 
The situation in the French textile in- 
dustry became increasingly difficult dur- 
ing July and early August. Anticipated} 
increase in operations in the wool manu-| 
facturing industry failed to materialize. 
Cotton spinning mills curtailed activities 
in an effort to reduce yarn stocks after 
the expected revival of demand for cotton | 
goods failed to develop. The linen in-| 
dustry has been unfavorably affected by 
the general price decline in raw flax. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE |, 


As of Aug. 13 











New York, Aug. 13.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following | 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection | 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York marekt at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign e¢ur- 
rencies are as shown below 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) é 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) .. 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 4 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) ... 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China Yuan dollar) 


14.0423 








India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) tice wikia earn ae aa aiale 49.3471 
Singapore (dollar) .......-s+eesess 56.0000 
Canada (dollar) 99.6707 
CR ND sre ciancrrencncnansee 99.9112 
Mexico (peso) satescenavee 30.7600 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....ereeessee 64.8733 
Brazil (ini!reis) ‘ 6.3700 
Ce NN ooo aoa 6 04. 00006. 00a8 D444 12.0756 
UPUuuay (MOSS) ..ccccccaccedscoes 48.0000 
COMARIA {NOSED accctdccncccunccocse 96.5700 

Bar silver ....... ecccrecocccceseeers es 27.1250 





Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Aug. 12. 





The condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
1931, and Aug 


York and Chicago on Aug. 12 and Aug. 
being in millions of dollars 

NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


5, 


Loans—total .... 
On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 
SPE MOEN 5h ose vevieesrecneersivn 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
EE SER WME” oo h'5.0 400:0:06'0 06 0.04:99 6.068 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ......ccceee 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
WD DOIN ooo 505.5560 s0sdues cence 
For account of out-of-town banks . 
For account of others 


TOCA sccccecccesvesccecsesseveces 


On demand . 
On time 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities ........6+ 


All other 
Investments— total 


United States Government securities 


Other securities cegeseccccecoeseecece eveccereceees 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ....... Oe eeeerereeesere 
Cash in vault Cows ee eee screen cen cen cee nee eee ees scesoocces 
ee SE: MEO cn docnnecdedesescenseseenues eee ret y 
Time deposits ......... Fo ccvcccccccccecs oe eee 


Government deposits ....cccccsccccccccccccs 


Due from banks 
Due to banks . 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


seeeee 


Made Public Aug. 
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the central reserve cities of New 
1930, were as follows 


the figures 


| Alaska Promises 





ee 


sera 


Cheaper Salmon 


To the Consumer 


‘Output This Season Will at 


Least Equal the Average 
And Lower Price Is Fore- 


The Alaska salmon pack of 1931 prom- 
ises to be equal to or to exceed the aver- 
age year, and with this condition there is 
a prespect also of further declines in the 
prices to the ultimate consumer, accord- 
ing to an oral statement. Aug. 12, by R. 
Hollingshead, Assistant Chief, Food- 
stuffs Division, Department of Commerce, 

Figures Unavailable 

There are no figures available vet as to 
the size of the probable pack this year, 
but it was Mr. Hollingshead’s belief that 
the output would be satisfactory. No com- 
plaints have reached the Department to 
the effect that the salmon “run” this year 
is small, a condition that always presages 
a small ‘pack, so the conclusion is that the 
production will be somewhat larger than 
in an ordinary year. Additional informa- 
tion was made available as follows: 

It is an established fact that the “run” 
of salmon in the current season is much 
larger than the small number of last year, 
an unusually short pack year, and as far 
as is known the packers are equipped to 
take care of the larger outlay. 

_ The packing of salmon is a business sub- 
ject to great fluctuations as is shown by 
the figures for 1929 and 1930. A decline 
was recorded from 1,700,000 cases of red 


RESOURCES 8-12-31 8-5-31 8-13-30 
Gold with Federal reserve AgentS ........ccecnceceseeceee 2,077,688 2,063,779 1,546,714 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 29,675 x 36,352 
— | Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 2,107,363 2,093,762 1,583,066 
e Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ee 479,711 447,519 551,212 
Daily Average Is Greater bv | Gold and gold certificates held by DANKS ..e--eeeeeeeeeeees 862,108 887,756 811,022 
| =e Meise ° rT s 3 7 
y . y - Total gold reserves ......... ee eeocccee ee cccces + 3,449,182 3,429,037 2,¢ 
(6 Millions During W eek ® | Reserves other than gold ,..... eoece es 168,899 165 761 
e ° { - — - — — 
Holdings of Discounted | OM POEVER. (ccc aches vedessone piscceisiviesevevsccss SSIS 3,594,798 3,115,002 
Bill D lin f Period | Bitte disoot on sreemee ececsevccsccce Co ccec ese eenescoesecee 75,091 73,019 66,856 t 
Ss e a $s discounted: s 
cine 9 | Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 67,623 69,001 62,299 ca 
alanis ae aa | Other bills discounted ............ Oe see eeececeeens eevee 127,357 118,674 128,306 
The daily average volume of Federal} ¥ ——— ——- 
sa . , beams ] Total bills discounted ............. seeeecececsceceesese 194,980 188,575 190,515 
reserve bank credit outstanding during Bilis bought in open market ......... oes eecccvewens 135,738 65.074 154/328 
the week ended Aug. 12 as reported by| United States Government securities: 
the Federal reserve banks, and made pub- | ah sees Basser. avecessesesessenpeans sees 230,454 216,878 59,6068 
lic Aug. 13 by the Federal Reserve Board,| -TCasury Novos .........,...... “ 46,241 43,242 291,617 
was $1.047,000.000. an increase of $76,000,- | Certificates and bills 451.266 42 1 255,112 
000 compared with the preceding week Total Unffed States Government securities ...........4 727,961 «680,631 += «606,337 
and of $46,000,000 compared with the cor- Other securities ©. Ne. cece cece eee cee eeeeeneneees 6,102 6,302 8,472 
responding week in 1930. , ORL ANUS OM: SOG v5.5 vasa icavecteges cocessices 1.064.781 941.582 ” 959.652 
n Aug. 12 total reserve bank credit | Due from foreign banks ........ ws eee eee eeseesevoececeess 25964 10°72! 103 
amounted to $1,105,000,000, an increase Pooete i notes Of other Danks ....sseeeeeseeceesees 16.031 16.078 19,329 
of. $198,000,000- for Whe Week: ‘This. in-| Rove remiss .o.0 cee eet seeeeees Sree antes ees 457,146 426,158 579,632 
crease corresponds with increases of $54,-| Al other resources abs dasmnuts cemencaleeussusadesaccas af Bao — aay Taner 
000,000 in member bank reserve balances, : _ 29.385 _15,617 
$42,000,000 in money in circulation and | Total SEROUTSOS cc ctcdbccves mes tee eee noeee eee eee eeeee 5.346 756 5,150,669 4.816 686 
$50,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, | |, re A L — : t ; _— ss 1.829.301 1.772.672 
: i ‘ederal reserve notes in actual circulation ... seneeee 29,3 ,772,672 1,332,991 
nonmember deposits, etc, and . ee Deposits: eg 
of $2,000,000 in Treasury currency, offset Member bank-reserve account 2,392,837 2,339,135 2,399,616 
in part by an increase of $9,000,000 in| Government Saban CA 15,074 12.161 29,563 
monetary gold stock. oreign bank 180,483 : 7 8.149 
i 5 : . Other deposits 28,675 26,45 
Holdings of discounted bills declined P 9 m4 26,450 
$10,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of Total deposits ..,.. 2,617,069 2,510,447 2.463.778 
San Francisco, and increased $14,000,000 nee > ae quam iten 44: 411,380 558,011 
at New York, $2,000,000 at Boston and Burnine PAid IN ...eeseees 166 849 169 760 
$6,000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. All other liabilities ..... 14,685 15.201 
The system's holdings of bills bought in lia tiaieliai —— f : 
open market increased $70,000,000, of an Pa eee. bax RAUS Nii ROSS5 Nan eas pa bao cbawiio’ 5,346,756 5,150,669 4,816,686 
. « Ty. 3 < s to de 
United States bonds $13,000,000, of Treas- liabilities Gurahined: Se Aan aa ee ies bia en i 
ury notes $3,000,000, and of Treasury cer- | Contingent liability on bills purchased for fo p 
tificates and bills $30,000,000. PIES os canes peucahans Seen aban che bekeciadedessskane 220,174 225,852 480,084 


8-12-31 8-5-31 8-13-30 Salmon in 1929 to 850,000 cases in 1930, 
__7,566 7,763 8,068 The total pack of 1929 was valued at $41,- 
4.949 TT i00 aes 700,000 and that of 1930 was $29,900,000, 
jee ___._* for all types of salmon. The figures on 
2.633 2,648 3.585 red salmon compare with a total pack of 
7 2,452 2.417 that type of fish with the record 2,600,000 
= SEAR? __ 2:068 __ 2.066 cases in 1918, a figure abnormally high. 
4 He 4.008 Large Run Anticipated 
844 . 779 787 As to the current season’s operation, 
‘ = ‘. — . 45 however, it is known that the fishing com- 
a sai Sige vaen panies anticipated a _larger-than-normal 
27 45 1, Yun” and made their preparations ac- 
17 80 94 cordingly, despite the low level of prices, 
1,130 1,212 1,004, They are in shape, therefore, to handle 
iwi ee 2 »++. the year’s output as speedily as need be to 
936 960 1.646 25SUre good merchandising products. 
230 222 705 While the pack this year may even be 
___:163 ___ 164 ___ 804 Jarger than the early stages indicate, there 
1.329 1.346 3.155 48 not the prospect of great profits for the 
ne ; a = canning companies who are faced with 
921 938 2,513 production costs that threaten to eat up 
408 408 642 much of their returns. The companies, 
_— ae _ however, are generally regarded as being 
. 7 16 7 “’ | well financed and able to stand the diffi- 
; 1.251 1,256 1.565 | culties that have accompanied the eco- 
— ~ - ae nomic distress characterizing general cons 
ook 738 Hh rt ditions. 
563 356 458, It is not yet known whether the canners 
- -| are going in heavily for the cheaper grades 
oe aa join their output this year. This course 
tee 191 183 191 might b expected because in periods 
15 15 14, Where the incomes of so many consumers 
1,189 1,189 1,285 | are limited the lower priced products are 
550 545 651|in demand. Red salmon, of course, are 
167 7 is2| the highest grade of the fish caught and 
308 317 37] | packed in the Pacific Northwest and the 
an 1 2 2 market for them usually is the largest. 





TEADY EARNINGS 





NEW record for earnings 

available for dividends was 
established for the year 1930 by The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago. The record was 
achieved in spite of the fact that 
gross revenues were lower than in 
1929 as a result of decreased con- 
sumption of gas for industrial pur- 
poses. Increasing domestic use of 


Uritiry SECURITIES COMPANY - 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Los Angeles 


Cleveland San Francisco 


Louisville + Des Moines 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 





gas, and operating economies of an 
able management, made possible the 
increased net earnings. 

We distribute the securities of this 
company and other progressive public 
utility companies operating in 31 
states. All record the steady growth 
of sound, well-managed companies 
in an essential industry. Ask for the 


1931 Peoples Gas Yearbook. 
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How Massachusetts Agency 


Formulates Wage Decrees + + 





Procedure Followed in Determining What 
Minimum Pay for Women Workers Should 
Be Is Described by Director of Activity 





By MISS ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


icting Director, Division of Minimum Wage, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


NDER the Massachusetts minimum wage 

law, the Minimum Wage Commission is 

authorized to form a wage board for any 
occupation in which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, a substantial number of women 
are receiving less than a living wage. 

The Commission has the authority to de- 
termine the scope of the occupation, the size 
of the board and the rules of procedure. The 
composition of the board, the method of 
nomination, the selection of the members 
and the duties of the boards are specified in 


the statutes. 
+ + 


With regard to membership, the boards 
must consist of an equal number of “repre- 
sentatives of employers and of women em- 
ployes in the occupation and a certain num- 
ber of representatives of the public. The 
public representatives may not exceed half 
the number of representatives on either side. 
For example, if the Commission decides to 
establish a board of 15 members, there would 
be on such a board six representatives of 
employers in the occupation, six represent- 
atives of the women employes, and three 
representatives of the public, one of whom 
would be designated by the Commission as 
chairman of the board. 

The duties of the wage boards are specified 
in the law. They include the requirement 
to consider the needs of the women employed 
in the occupation; that is, the cost of living; 
the financial condition of the industry; and 
the effect of any increase in the wages paid. 
They are also required to determine a mini- 
mum wage for women of ordinary ability in 
the occupation, and also suitable minimum 
wages for learners and for minors below the 
age of 18 years. 

When the wage board, or the majority of 
the members, have reached agreement they 
submit their report to the Minimum Wage 
Commission. The Commission then arranges 
a public hearing for the benefit of employers 
in the occupation. After this hearing, final 
action is taken by the Commission on the 
report. 

The Commission has no authority to 
change the findings of the wage boards. It 
is the wage board and not the Commission 
that makes the findings as to the cost of liv- 
ing for a woman worker and the recommen- 
dations as to a suitable minimum wage. The 
authority of the Commission in this respect 
is limited to accepting or rejecting the deter- 
minations of the wage board. The Commis- 
sion may, however, approve part of the rec- 
ommendations and disapprove part; or it 
may recommit the matter to the same wage 
board or to a new board, but it may not alter 
the findings of the board. 

If the Commission approves the recom- 
mendations, it enters a wage decree effective 
at a certain date. This decree is a recom- 
mendation from the Commission to employ- 
ers in the occupation that they shall not pay 
less than the rate specified to their women 
employes. After a decree has been entered, 
inspection is made to determine compliance. 
This work is done by the Commission through 
agents appointed for the purpose. 

Since the enactment of the law, 36 wage 
decrees have been entered. In a number of 
instances these represent revisions of existing 
decrees. There are at the present time 21 
wage decrees in effect, covering as many oc- 
cupations. It is estimated that between 75,000 
and 80,000 women and girls are employed in 
these occupations. 

+ + 


The decrees apply to the employment ot! 
women and girls in the manufacture of 
bread and bakery products; boot and shoe 
cut stock and findings; brushes; candy; cor- 
sets; druggists’ preparations and proprietary 
medicines; canning and preserving and 
minor lines of confectionery; clothing, that 





Maryland’s Plan 
for Prevention 


of Smallpox 


y 
Dr. Robert H. Riley 
Director, Board of Health, 
State of Maryland 


VERY child entering the State’s public 
schools for the first time this Fall must 
be vaccinated against smallpox. 

Last year, one out of every two of the 
white children and two out of every three of 
the colored, who were old enough to go to 
school, and who were examined at the child 
health conferences held throughout the coun- 
ties during the Summer, in preparation for 
their admission to school, were found to be 
unprotected against smallpox. The propor- 
tion of unvaccinated children attending this 
year’s child health conferences has been 
equally large. 

The family doctor is expected to vaccinate 
the young children under his care, at any 





=r 


. time after the babies are a few months old. 


Until the child is ready to go to school, the 
responsibility for having him _ protected 
against smallpox rests with the parents. 
After that it is shared by the teachers. The 
law says: 

“No teacher in any public school in this 
State shall receive into such school as a pupil 
any person who has not been successfully 
vaccinated * * * any teacher neglecting or 
refusing to comply with the provisions of this 
section shall on conviction thereof * *,* be 
fined $10 for each and every offense.” 

Maryland has had practically a clean slate 
with but one entry on it so far as smallpox 
is concerned, for over two years. During the 
last five years 45 cases have been reported 
to the Bureau of Communicable Diseases of 
the State Department of Halth—5 in 1926; 
9 in 1927; 22 in 1928; 8 in 1929, and 1 in 1931. 

Smallpox is an unnecessary disease. We 
have an effective weapon against it in vac- 
cination. Maryland's comparative freedom 
from it is due to the way our people have 
cooperated in the observance of the State 
vaccination law, and, of course, we are de- 
pending upon their continued cooperation. 


is, women’s outer clothing, men’s outer cloth- 
ing and raincoats, men’s furnishings, wom- 
en’s underwear and children’s clothing; knit 
goods; millinery; jewelry and related lines; 
stationery goods and envelopes; toys, games 
and sporting goods. In addition to these in- 
dustries there are decrees for retail stores, 
laundries, and office and other building 
cleaners. 

The minimum rates for women of ordinary 
ability under these decrees range from $13 
a week under the candy decree to $15 a week 
under the men’s clothing and raincoat de- 
cree. The rate for full-time employment 
under the office and other building cleaners 
decree is $15.40 a week. Most of this work, 
however, is on a part-time basis, and comes 
under the hourly rate of 37 cents. 

>+ 

Most of the decrees have special rates be- 
low the minimum for beginners and minors. 
In the case of the retail store decree, for 
example, the minimum rate is $14 a week. 
This is for women 19 years of age or over 
with a year’s experience in the occupation. 
There are special minimum rates of $10 and 
$12 a week for inexperienced girls according 
to their age. The most recent decree en- 
tered is that for the boot and shoe cut stock 
and findings occupation. This provides a 
minimum rate of $14.65, with special rates of 
$10 and $12 a week for beginners and minors 
under 17 years of age. 

Some indication of the effect of the de- 
crees upon women’s wages is given by a com- 
parison of the wage situation before the en- 
trance of a decree and at the subsequent in- 
spections. The present decree for laundries— 
the second entered for the occupation—be- 
came effective July 1, 1922. Each inspection 
has shown a steady improvement in the wage 
situation. 

Although the most striking contrast is that 
in the wage rates before and direcfiy after 
the decree went into effect, the progress 
shown at the subsequent inspections is of 
interest. 

Laundry wages have advanced markedly 
since 1919, the time of the inspection prior 
to the entrance of the present decree. At 
that time only 14 per cent of the women 
working in laundries were paid as much as 
$14 a week. At the inspection of 1929, 70 
per cent had rates of $14 a week and over. 
For those with rates under $11 a week—the 
lowest special rate under the present decree— 
there has been a decrease from 30.7 per cent 
with rates below this amount in 1919, to 2.3 
per cent in 1929. 

As 1919 was in general a period of high 
wages, it seems fair to attribute part at least 
of the marked advance in the wages of 
women laundry workers since this period to 
the effect of the decree. The steady advance 
in the wage level and the increasing propor- 
tion of women receiving more than the mini- 
mum rate, disprove the theory which is 
sometimes advanced that the minimum tends 
to become the maximum. 

+ + 

The present decree for retail stores be- 
came effective June 1, 1922. It provides a 
minmum rate of $14 a week with special 
rates of $10 and $12 for beginners and 
minors. At the inspection in 1919, 78.2 per 
cent of the women and girls in retail stores 
had rates below $14 a week; 54.3 per cent 
had rates below $12 a week; and 23.2 per cent 
rates below $10 a week. Only 8.1 per cent 
had rates of $17 a week and over. In the 
inspection following the decree, 1922-1923, 
31.6 per cent of the women had rates bélow 
$14 a week; 13.2 per cent below $12 a week, 
and 3.0 per cent below $10 a week. There 
were 26.3 per cent with rates of $17 a week 
and over. The inspection, 1926-1928, showed 
19.5 per cent of the women with rates below 
$14 a week; 7.2 per cent with rates below $12 
a week; and only 1.7 per cent with rates be- 
low $10 a week. On the other hand, there 
were 38.3 per cent with rates of $17 a week 
and over. 

The Commission is by law required to pub- 
lish the names of firms that fail or refuse to 
comply with its decrees. Every effort is made 
to secure adjustment—and adjustment by 
wage increase for employes receiving below 
the minimum—without publication. This is 
a last resort after every other means has 
failed. 

The procedure in the case of noncompli- 
ance found through the inspection work is 
as follows: The matter in the first instance 
is taken up by the agent with the employer 
or his representative. When adjustment can- 
not be effected in this way, a letter is sent 
inviting the officials of the firm to come into 
the Commission’s office for a conference. 
When it is felt that reasonable extension of 
time will assist in bringing about the adjust- 
ment, that is tried. Sometimes transfer to 
other work or to another method of pay- 
ment is suggested to see if that will make it 
possible for the employes to earn the mini- 
mum rate. When no other adjustment can 
be secured, reduction of hours, so that the 
employes will be paid on the basis of the 
minimum rate, is suggested. 

Effort is made to prevent the displacement 
of employes in connection with the applica- 
tion of the wage decrees. The great majority 
of the employers in all of the occupations 
covered meet the provisions of the decrees 
and do this by wage adjustments instead of 
displacing employes receiving below the mini- 
mum rate. 

+ + 

The number of firms that it is necessary 
to publish represents a very small propor- 
tion of those in the various occupations cov- 
ered. In the case of some of the decrees, as 
bread and bakery products, brush, corset, 
millinery, and toys, games and _ sporting 
goods, it has not been necessary to publish a 
Single firm. In others, as candy, canning 
and preserving and minor lines of confec- 
tionery, druggists’ preparations, office and 
other building cleaners, and stationery goods 
and envelopes, only two or three firms have 
been published. The largest number and 
proportion of cases of noncompliance are 
under the laundry, retail store, paper box, 
and clothing decrees 

Miss Johnson will conclude her dis- 
cussion of the funciions of the Massa- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Commission in 

the issue of Aug. 15. 
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Services Rendered by Federal Agency to Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation 





: In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By JAMES C. STONE 


Chairman, Federal Farm Board 


modity industries, 


HE Federal Farm Board is helping 

farmers to develop a national coop- 

erative marketing program. It aids 
them in forming local cooperative asso- 
ciations where there are none, in ex- 
{ panding those already set up, and in 
; unifying the sales activities of coopera- 
tives handling the same commodity. 
Whether the central sales agency is na- 
tional, regional, or local depends upon 
the marketing requirements of the par- 
ticular commodity. 

. + + 

With such an agency the producer 
gains bargaining power through control 
of volume, and the agency is in position 
to engage in sound merchandising poli- 
cies that should get for its members the 
full market value of their products to 
the consumer. Thus far, cooperatives 

} with Farm Board assistance have set up 
eight national cooperative agencies, in- 
cluding grain, cotton, wool and mohair, 
livestock, beans, pecans, sugar beets and 
fruits and vegetables. 

The national farmer-owned and con- 
trolled sales agency for grain is the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
with 25 member units composed of more 
than 2,000 local cooperative associations, 
and handling about 112,000,000 bushels 
of grain in the first nine months of the 
present crop year. ' 

This organization has 25 stockholders. 
These stockholders are farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled cooperative mar- 
keting associations, handling grain, and 
they, in turn, are owned by approxi- 

| mately 250,000 farmers, producing grain. 
These 25 associations control and oper- 

| ate approximately 2,500 country eleva- 
tors. 
+ + 

| The Farmers National Grain Corpo- 
ration operates in competition with and 
under the same rules and regulations as 
other grain merchants. It buys in the 
open competitive market from its mem- 
bers every day the grain they want to 
sell, or it receives the grain from its 
members and sells it at the best price 


every market in the country. 

There is, however, a distinct differ- 
ence between the objective of the Farm- 
ers National and that of any other grain 


merchant. The grain merchant natp- 
rally tries to buy his grain as cheaply as 


obtainable on a commission basis. There- 
fore, the Farmers National is in a posi- 
tion to buy and sell grain every day on 


he can and sell as high as he can for 
the purpose of making as much money 
as possible, to which no one can object. 
The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion, however, bids for its members’ 
grain as high a price as it possibly can 
to enable it to sell the grain without loss, 
plus the normal fees, handling charges 
and commissions. 

The Farmers National also assists in 
regulating the flow of grain to terminal 
and export markets so as to avoid such 
congestions as have been so troublesome 
in the past few years. The control of a 
large volume of business through one 
sales agency tends to serve buyers’ needs 
to better advantage than local organiza- 
tions, or even small terminal agencies. 

One of the most important factors in 
the development of a _ nation - wide 
farmer-owned and controlled grain co- 
operative is that the farmers themselves 
have an agency in the market at all 
times working with the single purpose of 
making the market function in the best 
interests of the grain producers. 

+ + 

S° FAR as possible the Federal Farm 
‘ Board correlates its activities in de- 
veloping and expanding cooperative 
marketing and disseminating outlook in- 
formation with those of extension work- 
ers, State Departments of Agriculture, 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
others working for the betterment of 
agriculture. Among the special services 
to cooperatives, the Board is helping 
them develop a better system ef produc- 
tion credits, makes economic surveys, as- 
sists in the preparation of organization 
plans and the working out of organiza- 
tion campaigns. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 15, Ernest I. Lewis, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, will discuss the relationship of the Commission to the cereals and flour 


industry. 








Training Highway Patrolmen 
Curriculum of Pennsylvania’s State School 
By CAPT. WILSON C. PRICE 


Superintendent, State Highway Patrol, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol 

Training School at Harrisburg is fre- 

quently referred to as “the West Point” 
of police training schools. 


There is nothing haphazard about mem- 
bership in the organization. The character 
of the applicant is determined by his habits 
as observed by neighbors and associates. 
Three letters of recommendation signed by 
reputable citizens of his community must 
accompany his application. Before being or- 
dered to the school for examinations, the 
applicant submits to a personal interview 
with a veteran noncommissioned officer of 
the Patrol. The officer decides whether or 
not the applicant has the necessary qualifi- 
cations to warrant further consideration by 
headquarters. 


The applicant must at least be 21 years of 
age. Five feet, 8 inches is the minimum 
height. Weight must be according to height. 
He must have had a grammar school or 
eighth grade education. Married men are 
barred, though a man who has been married 
and can show he is legally separated from 
his wife will receive consideration. The 
average cost to the State to make a highway 
patrolman is $500. The State cannot afford 
to educate, feed and clothe a recruit for 
three months, the training period, and then 
have his wife call him home. 


Arriving at the school, prospective recruits 
are acquainted with the duties that will be 
demanded of them. No romantic or rosy 
picture is painted for their benefit. Follow- 
ing this they undergo a written and mental 
examination after which they are subjected 
to a rigid physical examination. 


The Highway Patrol is no piace for a 
weakling. While an applicant may secure 
the required 70 per cent or better in the 
written examination he is rejected if he fails 
to meet the physical requirements. About 50 
per cent of the applicants fail on the physi- 
cal test. * 

The first week in the life of a recruit is the 
toughest. It is made so purposely in order 
to test his stamina. If he survives it he is 
almost certain to remain the three months 
and eventually become a good patrolman. 

During the first week, the recruit never 
sees the interior of a classroom. His day’s 
routine is spent in kitchen police or doing 
necessary maintenance work about the 
grounds. His whole routine of life is being 
changed. He no longer is the pride of the 
neighborhood or the favored son. 

Class work begins with the second week. 
From Monday to Friday, inclusive, his day 
is mapped out for him. Here is his sched- 
ule: 6 a. m., first call; 6:30, fall out; 6:30 to 
7, setting-up exercises; 7:15, breakfast; 7:45 
to 9, fatigue and police duty; 9 to 12, classes; 
12 to 1 p. m., dinner and recreation; 1 to 5, 
classes; 5 to 7, supper and recreation; 7 to 
8 study period; 8 to 10, recreation; 10, lights 
out; 10:15, bed check. 

Saturday, the recruit rises at the regular 
hour. From 7:45 a. m. until 10 a. m. he po- 


lices building and grounds. At 11 a. m. there 
is general inspection of quarters and per- 
sonal equipment. Then, unless posted for 
duty, he receives a pass from 1 p. m. Satur- 
day until 6 a. m. Monday. He receives no 


other pass or leave during the training pe- 
riod. 


The recruit studies the principles of crim- 
inal law and criminal procedure. He is in- 
structed in the automobile laws of the State. 
The new Liquid Fuels Tax Act is in his 
studies. Arithmetic and spelling form part 
of the course. He studies the geography of 
Pennsylvania and familiarizes himself with 
its highways. 

The Highway Patrol gives all examinations 
for automobile operators’ permits, so the re- 
cruit receives a thorough course in this work. 
He is taught first aid. He must know when 
automobile headlights are functioning ac- 
cording to law. He learns how to use a type- 
writer and how to make out reports. 


The recruit is instructed in the care and 
operation of a motor cycle. The Highway 
Patrol prefers a man with no knowledge of 
a motor cycle to the expert. It is easier to 
train an inexperienced rider in the Patrol's 
ways than to train the experienced rider. 
The recruit gets night riding as well as day 
riding. He trains on concrete highways and 
on unimproved roads. 


The revolver is the defensive arm of the 
service. It is essential that the recruit be 
taught all about it. Instruction in its use is 
given on the school’s revolver range. 

Participation in athletics is compulsory. 
The school offers baseball and football; track 
and field sports and boxing. Shortly it will 
have a swimming pool and swimming will 
also be compulsory. 

Examinations are held monthly. Failure 
to pass at the end of the first month does 
not bring dismissal. Failure at the end of 
the second month means dismissal. Experi- 
ence has taught that if a recruit cannot 
make good in two months he won’t in an- 
other month. Ten to 20 per cent flunk out in 
the first two months. During the training 
period the recruit draws $90 a month, lodg- 
ing, food, equipment and medical care. 

Semimilitary discipline is maintained. The 
recruit who fails to pay attention to his 
studies or is careless is given certain punish- 


ments. Failure to correct, results in dis- 
missal. 

The Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol 
is proud of its record and of its men. It was 


created during the first administration of 
Governor Pinchot and functioned under the 
Department of Highways. June 1, 1929, it 
was transferred to the Department of Reve- 
nue. Character, courage, physical fitness and 
stamina are products of its training. The 
story of its devotion to duty is written on 
a rugged Pennsylvania boulder on the lawn 
of the training school. That boulder bears 
the names of 15 men who have given their 
lives in the seryice of the State and of the 
Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889, 1893-1897: 
“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their usefulness.” 
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P rinciples Underlying Work 
of New York Parole Board 





Member of State Agency Shows How Efforts 
Are Made to Study Individual Problems of 
Persons Committed to Its Care 





By BERNARD J. FAGAN 5 


Commissioner, Parole Board, State of New York 


(O THE persons who are at present in the 
State prisons and the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira, the day of their 

release is the banner day of their lives. All 
of their hopes and thoughts are continually 
focused on the day when they are given a 
suit, some cash (about $20) and transporta- 
tion to that part of the State where they will 
again take up the threads of life which were 
left dangling when they were received at the 
penal institutions. With very few exceptions 
the final clanging of prison gates upon their 
release is more beautiful to their ears than 
the harmonious blending of the musical 
notes of a sonato or rhapsody. 


+ + 


The day of their release! How they have 
awaited it. Through the days of their in- 
terminably long confinement they have kept 
calendars upon which have been checked off 
the passing of the days. From the day of 
their entrance into the institution, they 
translated years and months into terms of 
days. 


The psychological effect of translating the 
terms of sentences into days can easily be 
appreciated when one stops to realize the 
tremendous difference in the figures. Four 
years and six months can be said Very glibly, 
but when this period is stated in terms of 
days, one must fairly catch his breath when 
he says 1,643. 


Sixteen hundred and forty-three days is a 
long time for a person to be deprived of his 
liberty, to be locked in a cell late every after- 
noon, to be subject to the rules and discipline 
of a penal institution, to forego the social 
contacts (good or bad) to which a person has 
become accustomed after years of unham- 
pered extra mural life and to have no choice 
of work but to be compelled to perform sat- 
isfactorily the tasks assigned. 


It is little wonder then if a spirit of anger. 
resentment or revenge colors their attitude 
and persists even after their release. 


The needs of the released men in making 
their readjustments to normal noninstitu- 
tional life may be roughly classified as being 
the result of their preinstitutional lives and 
habits and of the defects induced by resent- 
ment at confinement. 


To meet these situations the operation of 
a satisfactory and efficient state-wide parole 
organization is a vital force. 


Parole as applied to penal institutions was 
first and in some States is still but an ex- 
pediency to relieve overcrowding. In the days 
when the classical school of criminology was 
dominant and when few publicly criticized it, 
the theory of punishment was to sentence 
every offender to stay in an institution which 
was definitely stated in the statutes and 
codes. 


+ + 


But, in spite of the assuredness of sen- 
tence and its consistency, the commission of 
crimes did not cease or diminish. New in- 
stitutions were built and yet the tide of crime 
and the commitments kept ever mounting. 
Something had to be done to stop the in- 
creasing need of new buildings to house 
prisoners. But the philosophy of the classi- 
cal school still held sway and no one thought 
of a scientific investigation of crime, its 
causes and the means of prevention. The 
need being for more prisons and there being 
opposition to the construction thereof, atten- 
tion perforce was directed to means for mak- 
ing rooms for new entrants in the existing 
institutions. The obvious way was to release 
prisoners. In the light of our present knowl- 
edge, this would call for a careful study of 
all prisoners. But the solution adopted then 
was to go through the dates of release of all 
prisoners and select from among them for 
immediate release the necessary number who 
had the shortest additional time to serve. 


These persons were granted conditional re- 
leases. According to its terms these prisoners 
were permitted to go at large for the re- 
mainder of their terms provided they did not 
come into conflict with the law. Should they 
transgress before the expiration of their full 
time they were to be returned. But there 
was no supervision of parolees and the only 
means of knowing that the conditions of 
release were not adhered to was by the com- 
mission of a subsequent crime and imprison- 
ment therefor. 


It was soon evident that there was a vi- 
cious cycle and that people seemed to be 
released only to find their way back to the 
institutions by the commission of other 
crimes. 


Another method had to be devised and na- 
tions were relieved when it was found. It 
seemed so obviously the best way of han* 
dling the situation that people were as- 
tounded to think it had not been previously 
used. Most of the nations had colonies and 
were desirous of having them settled by as 
large a group of their own citizens as possi- 
ble, but very few citizens were willing to 
migrate to these possessions. It was decided 
to transport convicts to the colonies and thus 
accomplish three purposes—make room in 
prisons, populate the colonies and remove 
from the homeland large numbers of per- 
sons who might commit crimes. 


Under this new impulse large numbers of 
prisoners were released and either sent or 
permitted to go to the colonies. For a time 
this method was used extensively and the 
problem of overcrowding was eliminated. 


+ + 


But this system could not be continued in- 
definitely. There came a time when the col- 
onies, having established themselves and 
having begun to thrive, objected to the con- 
tinuation of the deportation of convicts to 
their lands. In addition to this another 
force began to emerge. Gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly the justice of the philoso- 
phy underlying the classical school of crim- 
inology began to be questioned. The more 
articulate thinkers and students began to 
stress the need of the individualized treat- 
ment of the offender. To further their cause, 
they drew upon the experiences of the penal 
treatment as theretofore administered and 
showed that there was no diminution in 
crime as well as tne fact that the prison 


population was composed to a great extent 
of those who had had previous sentences. 

Under the influence of these leaders, who 
represented the positive school of crimi- 
nology, a new philosophy and a new spirit 
entered into the treatment of offenders. No 
longer were offenders to be automatically 
plastered with a number representing the 
— provided for the offense by thé penal 
aw. 

+ + 


The development of parole under this 
newer thought has been slow and interrupted. 
It has reached its highest state of modern 
perfection in the organization of the Board 
of Parole and Division of Parole of New 
York State as created by the Legislature of 
1930 as a result of the report of a commit- 
tee appointed by Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and consisting of Sam Lewisohn 
as chairman; George W. Alger, Edwin J. 
Cooley, Miss Jane M. Hoey, John S. Ken- 
nedy and Dr. Raymond Moley as associate 
members. 

The Division of Parole has been in exist- 
ence since July 1, 1930, and has put into 
force several policies which are distinct in- 
novations in parole work. 

Every prisoner is interviewed soon after his 
admission and a careful social investigation 
follows this preliminary interview. 

The Board of Parole as organized in New 
York is carrying out the intent of the law 
to consider each case as an individual mat- 
ter without regard to statutory punishment. 
The individuals appearing before them are 
viewed as human beings who are complex 
in their make-up and whose actions are re- 
sults of their personal inheritance and the 
forces of environment. Not only do they in- 
quire into the criminal career and the cir- 
cumstances therefor but complete social in- 
vestigations are made. In doing this, social 
agencies are drawn upon for whatever in- 
formation they may have and for cooperation 
in ascertaining facts. 

The other phase of the work of the Board 
of Parole is the supervision of persons re- 
leased prior to the expiration of their full 
term. Herein lies the real test of a parole 
system. The task is Herculean. But the re- 
sults thus far attained are encouraging and 
bespeak the successful operation of parole 
in the State of New York. 

Paroled prisoners are under the direct per- 
sonal supervision of parole officers who are 
submitted to competitive civil service exami- 
nations designed to test their educational 
background, practical experience, and ability 
to influence human behavior. They approach 
the parolee, not in police manner, but in a 
helpful, cooperative and friendly spirit. They 
talk sharply and severely when necessary and 
return him to prison if he violates or refuses 
to comply with the terms of parole. Where 
the parolee is making an honest effort to go 
Straight they assist him at almost every turn. 

Not a small part in the reclamation of a 
former prisoner is the need of work that will 
be continuous and will yield sufficient money 
to permit decent living. Employers have 
long been prejudiced against taking “ex- 
convicts” into their organizations. Under 
present economic conditions it is generally 
known that jobs are hard to find. How much 
more difficult then for a parolee! And yet, 
notwithstanding the present depression the 
Board has met with wonderful success in its 
placement activities. P 

+ + 


Parole, supervised freedom, permits the 
trial of adjustment and reeducation for nor- 
mal life by placing the person under normal 
conditions. It is the final attempt of the 
State of New York at individualization in 
the treatment of the offender. 





California’s 


Percentage of 
Illiteracy 


By 
V. Kersey 


Director of Education, 
State of California 


N AMAZING and complimentary state- 
A ment was recently issued from the De- 

partment of the Interior in Washington 
in connection with the 1930 census figures 
for the State of California. 

The percentage of illiteracy in California 
in 1910 was 3.7; in 1920 it was 3.6, while the 
1930 figures place California's illiteracy at 
being 2.6 per cent. 

The figures between 1910 and 1920 would 
indicate that there had been but little reduc- 
tion in illiteracy. Our records show, how- 
ever, that during that period there was a 
great increase of Mexicans in California who 
were considered illiterates. Far more ad- 
vance was made in decreasing illiteracy dur- 
ing that period than the figures indicate. 

It is gratifying to note the remarkable re- 
duction in illiteracy during the period from 
1920 to 1930. Without doubt the public 
schools of the State of California and par- 
ticularly the California program of adult 
education, together with the help of various 
agencies interested in illiteracy, are due the 
credit for this great reduction in illiteracy in 
our State. 

Already announced in a recent report to 
Governor's Council, a state-wide committee 
has been appointed to deal in an educational 
way with the illiteracy program. This com- 
mittee is cooperating with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and local educational 
leaders. 


CORRECTION 


The headline over an article in The United 
States Daily for Aug. 12 by Raymond W. 
Bellamy conveyed the erroneous impression 
that Mr. Bellamy was an official of the Siate 
of Maryland and that the work of his De- 
partment was a State activity. Mr. Bellamy 
is a Federal official carrying on work under 
the direction of the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor. 
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